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NOTES AND STUDIES 


W AND ®: STUDIES IN THE WESTERN TEXT OF 
ST MARK. 


SINCE the discovery of the Sinai Palimpsest in 1892 the two Greek 
codices of the Gospels here called W and ® are undoubtedly the most 
important accessions to our stock of information about the text. The 
two MSS are conveniently discussed together, because they have 
remarkable affinities with each other and with what used to be called 
‘Western’ authorities, particularly in St Mark’s Gospel. 


W. 

W is the Washington MS, bought in Egypt by Mr C. L. Freer in 
1906. It has been designated W by Gregory and ¢ or4 by von Soden. 
A complete collation, with full Introduction, has been published by 
Henry A. Sanders, Professor of Latin in the University of Michigan 
(New York, 1912), and the whole text has also been published by him 
in facsimile. 

W is a well-preserved uncial codex of the fourth or fifth century, 
containing the Greek text of the Four Gospels in the ‘ Western’ order 
(Matt. John Lk. Mk.). It not only has the ‘ Longer Conclusion’ to 
St Mark’s Gospel (xvi 9-20), but is remarkable for containing a longer 
form of xvi 14, otherwise only known, and that in part, from a quota- 
tion by St Jerome. This additional passage is what is now often called 
‘the Freer Logion’.' 

Professor Sanders’s straightforward and modest Introduction makes 
the general character of the text of W clear. The greater part, including 
all Matthew and the latter two-thirds of Luke, agrees in the main with 
the Constantinopolitan text (v. Soden’s A’), and there seems also to be 
a large A-element in John. But Lk. i—viii 12 goes generally with the 
text now called Hesychian (v. Soden’s //, i.e. Hort’s ‘ Neutral’ or 
‘ Alexandrian’), while Mk. i—v 30 has a large ‘ Western’ element, i.e. it 
has many agreements with the Old Latin and the Old Syriac and with 
Codex Bezae (D). The rest of Mk. has many A-readings, but a large 
peculiar element remains. 

It is the text of Mark in W that challenges particular and detailed 

1 On this, see Dr Swete’s study of it called Zwei neue Evangelienfragmente 
(Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte 31). 
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attention, because the problems raised are both interesting in themselves 
and also have not yet received satisfactory solution. The A-text was 
dominant at Constantinople, certainly from A.D. 400, perhaps earlier ; 
it is always associated with Byzantine supremacy, and consequently 
may have influenced any Greek text produced within the Empire. 
The H-text belongs especially to Egypt; it has almost certainly some 
connexion with the Biblical labours of Origen, whose works are the 
earliest witness to it. It creates no surprise to find A-elements and 
X-elements in a Greek MS written in Egypt about a.p. 400. What 
needs investigation in W is the ‘ Western’ element, i. e. that represented 
strongly in the Old Latin, the Old Syriac, and a group of Greek MSS, 
of which D is the oldest and the most famous. 
. 

® is the Koridethi Gospel-book, called © 038 by Gregory, and ¢ o50 
by v. Soden. It has been admirably edited by G. Beermann and 
C. R. Gregory (Leipzig, 1913), where the strange story of its discovery 
in the wilds of the Caucasus may be read in full. The main thing 
is that, like Codex 565 (Tischendorf’s 2P°, v. Soden’s € 93), it is a 
survival from the region round about Trebizond. As we shall see, 
it has some most noteworthy points of connexion with 565, but in 
some respects it is a very different MS. Palaeographically © and 565 
are as different as two Greek codices can be. 565 is written with gold 
ink on purple vellum in the earliest and most beautiful minuscule hand, 
easy for the native Greek to read, though I venture to think it would be 
puzzling for a foreigner. The rules of spelling and of writing are 
observed quite as much as in any Christian MS of its date (ninth century). 
There are critical and harmonistic notes in silver uncials written in the 
margin, which speak of various readings in ‘ancient’ MSS: altogether 
it is a scholarly as well as an artistic production. ©, on the other hand, 
is the handiwork of illiterate men, to whom Greek and the rules of 
writing Greek were equally unfamiliar." It is almost impossible to 
believe that ® was ever read, either aloud or privately, by any human 
being.? I do not think it is older than the end of the ninth century, for the 
rules of palaeography tell us nothing about sheer barbarian work. I have 
the impression that @ is a mere copy of an older Greek MS, the work 
of a scribe whose acquaintance with Greek was limited to the alphabet, 
if indeed he even knew the sounds of the letters he was copying.® 


? One example will suffice. Mk. xii 41* runs in © thus: Ka: eorwooid | xate- 


vavmT | ovyaCopua | axiou’ efew | peemwa 54xA | ooBaddATov | xadxoveor | oyalopuaa | 
«ov : |. 


2 There are Lection marks (apy. and 7eA.) prima manu, no doubt copied 
mechanically from the exemplar. 

3% In the Rylands Library at Manchester may be seen a Syriac MS of Isaiah, the 
work of a Chinese copyist who evidently could not read what he was copying. 
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The importance of W and © does not depend upon their age, because 
in any case the readings which excite our interest were antiquated long 
before the MSS were written. Moreover the irregular distribution of 
these readings, unevenly distributed even over the Gospel of Mark, is 
in itself a proof that we are dealing with accidental survivals, rather 
than with a living local recension. Neither of the Greek codices which 
we are particularly considering seems ever to have been used. W has 
no liturgical marks or important corrections, such as are found in 
&, C, D,, &c. @ seems to have been a sort of holy object from the 
beginning, intended perhaps, like the Book of Deer, for the registration 
of oaths and wills rather than for liturgical purposes, while 565 appears 
to have been an evangeliarium de /uxe for an Empress,'—possibly it was 
a copy of some Book of the Gospels kept at a particular shrine. The 
three MSS have further this in common, that they come to us from the 
very frontiers of the Byzantine Empire, if not from outside ; nearet 
Constantinople their eccentricities might have been discovered and 
smoothed away. 

On irregular ‘mixture’ in MSS. 


A few words of general Introduction may not be out of place. The 
Four Gospels in our MSS are found written together in a single volume, 
and this ‘ four-fold Canon’ is established by Church authority. Speaking 
generally, therefore, the Four Gospels in any locality or community 
have had the same textual history. The Latin Vulgate (A.D. 384), the 
Peshitta (after 411), the Harclean (616), all have approximately the 
same textual character throughout the Gospels. ‘The chief exception 
to this rule is connected with the unwritten history of the earliest 
Versions. It is likely enough that one Gospel may have been trans- 
lated before the others, St Matthew coming (as it seems) first, both in 
Latin and in Syriac; but the evidence is slight and inconclusive. What 
is certain, however, is that there is more variation in our ‘ Old-Latin’ 
MSS of Mark than in the other Gospels: here as elsewhere the African 
type (4, e, Cyprian) stands apart from the rest, but in addition there are 
two distinct types of European text, best represented by a@ and 4 respec- 
tively. That any special attention was paid to the text of St Mark in 
the fourth century is improbable: what is most likely is that a revision 
of the other Gospels was made first for liturgical reasons, while that for 
Mark was made afterwards for completeness, and St Mark being then 
(as now) less used, both in public and in private, there was less tendency 
towards uniformity of text and the restriction of alterations. 

At a still later period we have the influence of the Vulgate. From 
the time of Gregory the Great the Vulgate was practically everywhere 


1 Theodora II, mother of Michael III (842-857), herself a native of Paphlagonia. 
B 2 
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the dominant text in the Latin Church: after that all corrections or 
alterations in Latin MSS were made from the Vulgate. Naturally such 
corrections to a standard text are far from complete, and this in two 
ways: the corrector may stop short without going through the Gospel, 
from want either of time or of industry ; this results in whole portions 
of text escaping correction. Or he may not do his work thoroughly ; 
this results in a few ancient readings occurring here and there in an 
otherwise conventional text. Or again he may make just a few correc- 
tions here and there, whereby we find a few Vulgate readings in an 
otherwise pure Old-Latin context. Examples of all of these may be 
found in ¢, the twelfth-century Cod. Colbertinus from the south-west of 
France. Apparently it was made up from a European text of Matthew 
and John, and an African text of Luke and Mark; but this African 
text had been usually corrected, in the exemplar from which ¢ was 
copied, to agree with the ordinary mediaeval Vulgate. In Lk. xxii-xxiv 
the corrector had confined himself to adding a few striking passages 
which were absent from the genuine African text. A good many 
African readings also survive in Mark. 

For practical purposes, therefore, the value of ¢ as an independent 
witness is confined to those passages where it differs from the 
Vulgate. 

I have set down the facts about @ and <¢, familiar as they are to textual 
critics, partly because I shall be quoting some of their readings later on, 
but partly because I am sure that we must regard W and ® in much 
the same way. What corresponds to the Latin Vulgate in the case of 
¢ is the Constantinopolitan Vulgate, in other words v. Soden’s A or 
Hort’s Antiochian text. It is not a matter of undervaluing the Con- 
stantinopolitan text in itself, or of speculating about its genesis and 
ancestry. What is certain is that a text, akin in all essentials to the 
Textus Receptus and the early editions of the New Testament in Greek, 
was dominant in the Byzantine Empire from about a. D. 400 onwards, 
as is proved by the Gospel quotations of St Chrysostom and later 
Greek Fathers. When, therefore, we find a MS of St Mark like W in 
which the first few chapters differ widely from this dominant text, while 
the later chapters mainly agree with this text, ‘hough containing many 
noteworthy readings of the same character as those in the earlier chapters, 
it is reasonable to suppose that these later chapters have been corrected, 
though imperfectly corrected, to the dominant text. And further, for 
the purpose of reconstructing and judging the value of the basal text of 
W it is reasonable generally to exclude those readings which agree with 
the dominant ordinary text. It is just as if we were dealing with codices 
of which only fragments are extant. 
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Intentional and unintentional change. 


When Dr Hort characterized the Western readings he started by 
mentioning ‘a love of paraphrase’, the famous Western additions 
coming afterwards for consideration (Introd. § 173). This was how 
the matter appeared to a trained student of the text; to tyros and 
amateurs it is generally the other way, and the ‘Interpolations’ are 
thought of in the first place. I have no doubt that Hort was right. 
The ‘Interpolations’ cannot satisfactorily be judged apart from the 
other features of the Western texts. In St Mark, especially, scribes 
seem in early times to have felt themselves authorized to take very 
great liberties. 

The last sentence is somewhat controversial. It implies a view of 
the transmitted variants in our Greek MSS and early versions that is 
tacitly excluded by a vigorous school of textual critics, to which I fancy 
that Professor Sanders, the editor of W, himself belongs. We are 
faced here by a question of principle and method, that needs clear 
expression at the beginning of our investigation. According to the 
view that I am opposing, early Christian scribes made a minimum of 
intentional changes in the text of the Gospels, including St Mark. 
The actually transmitted variants are as far as possible to be derived 
from inadequate translations in the case of Latin or Syriac texts, and 
from inadequate retranslations in the case of Greek MSS. The Golden 
Rule is supposed to be: ‘ Accept that explanation of any given variant 
which involves the least amount of verbal change.’ For instance, in 
Mk. iv 32 W has avg (of the mustard-seed), where the other Greek 
MSS have dvaBaive. The Latin Vulgate has ascendit, but some Old- 
Latin texts (be7) have crescit. Here, therefore, W and lat.vt go 
together, and Prof. Sanders (p. 68) reckons it as a clear case of Latin 
influence on W. Apparently the argument runs thus: cresct originated 
as a sense-translation of dvaBaive, which is an odd word to use of 
plants ; avgée is a literal retranslation of crescit, foisted into an ancestor 
of W, when the Greek text of W formed one side of a bilingual MS. 
But this explanation is nothing but a guess: it is a mere hypothesis 
that a bilingual Greco-Latin MS was one of the ancestors of W. It 
remains equally possible that the transcriber of an ancestor of W 
thought dvaBaive an awkward word in the context and so intentionally 
substituted atée for it. Such a transcriber could have had very little 
respect for the transmitted text, but I venture to think that most of the 
variants in the Greek text of Mark originated in this bold type of 
alteration. 

One further example may be given here, the main object of which 
is to shew that the variants recorded in the full collation of W must 
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have been to a certain extent due to intentional change rather than 
palaeographical or linguistic error. In Mk. iii 34, when our Lord said, 
‘Behold my mother and my brethren!’ He looked round those sitting 
about Him in a circle as He spoke (repiBreWapevoo rove wepi airov 
KikAw xaOnpévove déye). At least, this is the text given in NBCLA, 
and it seems in accordance with St Mark’s redundant and careless, yet 
picturesque, style. It is true that rept atréy and xixAw mean much the 
same thing: perhaps it was for that reason that the ‘received text’ 
(headed by A) puts xvixAw after repBrAepdpevoo. But redundant as the 
text is, it did not (in the opinion of some early Christians) tell us 
enough, for how do we know that these hearers of the word were 
worthy? Following the lead of Matthew, therefore, we find pa6yrac 
prefixed to xa@ypévove in 565 7oo and the Ferrar Group (13&c). 
D omits zepi airdév, and there are other variants, all of which may be 
represented as follows :— 


kai repiBrepdpevor Tove repi abrov Kikkw Kabnpévova réyer’ 
xutrw| hoc loco NBCLA .. . post rova D 1&c 13&c 28 Joo. . . post mepiBa. 


5 A rell (incl. W) | wepe avrov| om. D | rove mepe avtoy| avrov W | xaOnpevoa] pr. 


pabnrag © 13&c 565 7oo sah arm . . .+ rove padntac W | Acya] amev DGO 13&c 
28 7oo acff. 


For rove mepi abrov xaOnpévove the Syriac (S-vg) has ‘those sitting by Him’, the 
Latins have 


eos (om. dq) qui in circuitu eius (om. 6) sedebant vg bd / fq. 
qui circa eum sedebant a, 
eos qui circum sedebant e. 


Truly a welter of disagreement! And W has actually added to the 
number of ‘various readings’. I quote them here at the outset for 
a special purpose; not to discuss their origin, e.g. whether paOyrds 
comes directly from Matt. xii 49, or through the expression of the word 
uw Tatian’s Diatessaron, nor even to enquire whether circum in e corre- 
sponds to «ixAw or to mepi [airév|. What I want to point out is 
(1) that it is not likely that W alone has preserved the original by mere 


fidelity, and (2) that nevertheless the reading of W makes good grammar 
and sense. It reads: 


Kai TeptBrepdpevos KiKAw abtod Kabnpévous Tors pabyras Eyer 


Now whatever be the original reading of the passage, the reading of W 
is too neat to be the result of slavish and anxious equating of two (or 
more) texts, whether they formed opposite sides of a bilingual codex 
or belonged to different documents. It seems to me to be the work of 


a stylist, who considered he had the right to be dissatisfied with the text 
of St Mark’s Gospel as he found it, and also the authority to rewrite it 
The difference here between the 


in accordance with his own ideas. 
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text of W and the text approved by Westcott and Hort and by v. Soden 
is like the difference that often exists between a schoolboy’s exercise 
and the schoolmaster’s suggested correction. The changes are not 
palaeographical at all. They are not accidental, but deliberate. 

Naturally it is not to be supposed that the transcriber of Codex W 
was this bold innovator. W is a beautifully written volume, with very 
few corrections. It is probably a faithful copy of its immediate 
exemplar. And again, it is probable that the variations of W from the 
original text, in any single passage, may belong to more than one stage 
of alteration. It may very well be that there was a damaged or faded 
exemplar at one stage, that this exemplar was badly and unintelligently 
copied, and that the resulting text really needed correction. What 
I doubt is that such correction was always made by means of another 
roll or codex: I think there were early Christians who thought them- 
selves quite capable of making such corrections by mere instinct, i. e. 
conjecture, and by their general memory of what the text ought to be. 
Hence we often find a tendency to harmonization with parallel narra- 
tives, rather than accurate assimilation to another Gospel. 


‘ Harmonization’ and ‘ Synoptic criticism’. 


It is important also to consider at the outset what are the general 
principles which should guide our judgement in dealing with ‘har- 
monistic’ readings, because different factors in the problem might at 
first sight seem to point to opposite conclusions. On the one hand it is 
obvious that there must have been at all times a tendency in Christian 
scribes to harmonize parallel passages. Magnus siguidem hic in nostris 
codicibus error inoleuit, dum quod in eadem re alius euangelista plus dixit, 
in alio quia minus putauerint addiderunt ; uel dum eundem sensum alius 
aliter expressit, ille qui unum e quattuor primum legerat ad eius exemplum 
ceteros quoque aestimauerit emendandos. Vnde accidit ut apud nos mixta 
sint omnia, et in Marco plura Lucae atque Matthei . . . inueniantur. 
The well-known words of St Jerome are perfectly true of all Western 
texts, and he deserves great praise for the carefulness with which he 
eliminated this source of inaccuracy. In our days, however, St Jerome’s 
judgement as to the cause of harmonistic readings has been challenged, 
and many of them have been supposed to be due to one definite 
cause, viz. the influence of Tatian’s Diatessaron. ‘Those who use 
v. Soden’s apparatus are aware, by the constantly recurring symbol Ta, 
how frequently this is thought to be the case. 

Here I would plead for a very definite suspension of judgement. 
That the influence of Tatian’s Diatessaron upon early Syriac texts was 
considerable no one would doubt, but the work seems to have been 
almost unknown in the West till Victor of Capua rediscovered a text of 
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it—a text which was very possibly Greek and not Latin at all. There 
are two special reasons why we should suspend judgement. In the 
first place, it is only likely that any plausible assimilation of one text of 
the Gospel to its parallel in another should agree with the transmitted 
text of Tatian, which professes to be a harmony of the text. But 
besides this, it should be remembered that we are not well acquainted 
with the actual text of Tatian’s Harmony. ‘The Arabic Diatessaron is 
a late recension in which the wording has been almost wholly assimilated 
to the renderings of the Syriac Vulgate (i.e. the Peshitta). In doing 
this the reviser identified the various phrases as coming from Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, or John, and labelled them as such by critical marks. 
This was certainly not the method of Tatian, whose proceedings were 
far more drastic. It will suffice here to refer to Dom Connolly’s articles 
upon the subject in this JouRNAL, particularly to his careful summing-up 
in vol. xii p. 273. 

The results of Synoptic criticism have seemed to some scholars to 
suggest conclusions opposite to those suggested by St Jerome. From 
considerations quite independent of textual change, such as the order 
of the incidents and the general contents of the several Gospels, it has 
been practically established that Mark is the source of Matthew and of 
Luke in those narratives where all three Gospels run parallel. One 
of the reasons which have led to this conclusion, though not the only 
one, is the actual amount of verbal agreement between Matthew and 
Mark, Luke and Mark, and all three together, coupled with the extremely 
small and unimportant verbal agreements of Matthew and Luke against 
Mark. It has been pointed out that the harmonization of two narratives 
originally expressed in different words is not the only form of textual 
corruption. It might happen that scribes had introduced differences 
where there had been original agreement; if Mark be the source of 
Matthew and Luke, why resort to the hypothesis of an Ur-Marcus to 
explain the residual agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark ? 
Is it not possible that in some of these cases it is merely the existing 
texts of the Gospels that are at fault ? 

It is therefore not enough to suggest harmonization as an operating 
cause in all variants which resemble the wording in parallel passages ; 
it becomes necessary to consider in what circumstances the agreement 
of, say, Mark with Matthew may be considered more primitive than the 
difference of Mark from Matthew. 

A couple of instances of the reverse case will explain best what is 
meant. Matt. xvi 16, 20 is parallel to Mk. viii 29, 30. But in Matthew, 
between vv. 16 and 20 we find the blessing on ‘Simon bar-Jona’ and 
the passage about Peter and the Rock (vv. 17-19). This is explained 
by supposing that our First Evangelist here incorporated a traditional 
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saying of Christ to Peter into the Marcan narrative. Similarly, Matt. xx 28 
is parallel to Mk. x 45. But D and many Western texts add to 
Matt. xx 28 a long passage, roughly corresponding to Lk. xiv 7-10. 
Here, however, it is generally agreed that the addition is not due to 
the Evangelist but to a later editor or scribe. The same is also asserted 
by most critics about the addition concerning the Face of the Sky, 
Matt. xvi 2, 3, which has no parallel in Mk. viii 12 ; and also about the 
addition concerning the piercing by a spear in Matt. xxvii 49, which 
roughly corresponds to John xix 34 but has no parallel in Mk. xv 36. 
It is evident that two opposing canons of genuineness are here tacitly 
employed. Again, in the story of the Rich Young Man, our Lord 
says ‘Why callest thou me Good?’ according to Mark and Luke and 
the inferior MSS of Matthew, while the best MSS of Matthew have 
‘Why askest thou Me about what is Good?’ This is explained as an 
alteration of the story by the Evangelist, who was unwilling to seem to 
make Jesus disclaim the epithet of Good, while the reading of the 
inferior MSS of Matthew is regarded as mere harmonization to the 
other Gospels. 

These things raise rather thorny questions, which are not entirely 
answered by labelling the additions to Matt. xvi 2 and xx 28 ‘ Western 
Interpolations ’, and calling the shorter text in Matt. xxvii 49 a ‘ Western 
Non-Interpolation’. I do not propose to answer them here, but I bring 
them up now in order to point to one characteristic these readings have 
in common, in which they might conceivably differ from similar readings 
in Mark. 

The common characteristic they have is that the aberrant or longer 
reading is in all cases secondary and inferior from the strictly historical 
point of view. Take the case of Matt. xvi 2, 3. The narrative of 
Matthew is here, as we believe, based on Mark. Who can doubt 
that on that occasion Jesus brought forward no sign, either by word 
or deed? The Saying about the Face of the Sky may be a true 
reminiscence of words uttered by Jesus, but if so it belongs to another 
time and place. The same is true of the other examples, while most 
likely the alteration in the story of the Rich Young Man, while genuine 
as part of the text of Matthew, is simply unhistorical regarded as a report 
of the incident. 

Speaking generally, where Matthew and Mark are telling the same 
story the differences of Matthew from Mark represent at best additions 
from some other document, probably belonging to some other event, 
if genuine in any sense ; and at the worst represent inferior paraphrases 
by the later narrator. But we cannot say the same of the differences of 
Mark from Matthew, of the source from the copy. Who can doubt for 
instance that the notice of the anger of Jesus (Mk. iii 5), of the boat 
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prepared for Him for privacy (iii 11), of the final secret journey through 
Galilee (ix 30), of the uneventful inspection of the Temple immediately 
after the Entry (xi 11), although they are absent from Luke and 
Matthew, are fragments of real historical reminiscence? It is needless 
to give more examples. In a word, the true text of Mark is historically 
superior to the corresponding sections of Matthew and Luke, and its 
differences from them may include some of the most historically valuable 
parts of the narrative. 

All this is outside the proper province of textual criticism, and the 
conclusions arrived at have been reached by considerations independent 
of the transmitted various readings. But if the argument be sound it 
must to some extent influence our judgement upon some of the readings. 
The genuine text of Mark will be historically superior to the altered 
text: if the Western text (or texts) preserve original elements, Western 
readings ought with corresponding frequency to be historically superior 
to the rival readings. 

It is one of the chief objects of this Paper to point out that this is 
not the case, at least except very occasionally, and to consider what 
bearing this fact has upon our reconstruction.of the history of the text 
of the Gospels in the Church. 


Some characteristic ‘Western’ readings. 


I begin with a number of readings which have this in common, that 
the ‘ Neutral’ text (/7), generally supported by the ‘ Constantinopolitan’ 
text (A), is clearly more primitive than the ‘ Western’ text or texts. 

(rt) Mk. iii 21 ff. 

*xal dxovoavres of tap avrov é&jAOov Kparjoa avtov, éXeyov yap dre 
éféorn. ™ xai oi ypappareio of dd “leporoAvpwv xataBdvreg éXeyov ott 
BeedleBovd exer wrr. . . . “ Kal Epxovrae % pytyp adrod Kai of ddeApoi 
avrov Kai é£w oTyKovtes dmréoreAav mpoo avtov KadovvTes airov.... 

So ¢ (i.e. the Zextus Receptus) and Westcott and Hort, except that 
W.-H. have Bee{eBovd with B, and in v. 31 ¢ has épxovrat otv of 48. Kai 
} pyrnp. ad., and dwvoivres for xadodvrec. 

The variants of W in vv. 21 and 22 are wep: for o map| +01 ypap- 
pare Kat ov Aouror after avrov | eAeyav | e€npryvra avrov for efeorn | 
22. Omit ot ypapparew | + ypappariur (sic) after xataBavrec. 

When these substitutions are made we get— 

‘And the scribes and the rest hearing about Him went out to lay 
hold of Him, for they said “They have attached themselves to Him”, 
and the scribes coming down from Jerusalem said “ He has Beelzebul”.’ 

There can surely be no doubt that the texts of 8B and ¢ are here 
primary and that of W secondary. oi zap’ airod in v. 21 are no doubt 
some of the family of Jesus ; it is only our familiarity with the story that 
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prevents us from being amazed that it has retained a place in the official 
documents of the Christian Church. Our Lord’s family think He has 
lost His senses, and they stand outside the house where He is, and 
send for Him (v. 31). No wonder, in the circumstances, that He 
ignores them (v. 33). Here surely, if anywhere in the Gospels, we are 
listening to the unaltered reminiscences of an eye-witness. 

I lay emphasis upon the historical trustworthiness of this account in 
the genuine text of Mark, in order to draw attention to the general 
parallel between the Western paraphrase and the corresponding narra- 
tives in Matthew and Luke. Neither in Matthew nor in Luke is there 
any hint that Jesus's family thought He had lost His senses, and in 
Matt. xii 46, Lk. viii 19, we are only told that they came to Him (Lk.), 
seeking to speak to Him (Matt.). The peremptory summons of 
Mk. iii 31 is thereby softened, but the story is spoilt, for no reason is 
assigned why Jesus should so harshly disclaim His own kith and kin. 
It is only by reading the passages in Matthew and Luke in the light of 
Mk. iii 21, 31 ff, i.e. in their true historical setting, that the Saying of 
Jesus becomes comprehensible. 

The general effect of the text of W is similar to that of Matt. xii 22- 
35- It is the crowds who are amazed (éf/oravro) at the casting out of 
demons, so that the Pharisees resort to the explanation that Jesus works 
by Beelzebul ; and then at the end of His sayings in answer to this 
charge comes His apparently unmotived refusal to acknowledge His 
relations. 

Very well, then, W has an inferior text. Certainly that is so: but 
I wish further to point out (i) that it does not stand alone, and (ii) that 
neither W nor its allies are directly harmonized to the other Gospels. 
There are in this verse really two various readings, as is shewn by the 
groups into which the attesting authorities fall, of which one reading 
relates to the fersons who wish to apprehend Jesus, while the other 
relates to the charge they make against Him. As for the persons, 
of wap avrod is changed into zepi airod of ypappareio kai of Aouroi in 
DW ad(c)'efigirfg and the Gothic, i.e. the whole phalanx of pre- 
Vulgate Latin texts: when St Jerome in the Vulgate translated égéorn by 
in furorem uersus est it must have been the first time (with one excep- 
tion, to be noticed later) that the Latin-speaking Church had ever heard 
that our Lord’s relations had gone out to apprehend Him because they 
thought He was beside Himself. For the charge, we find wide diversity. 
(1) D* @ 13&c 565 read éé€orara for é¢éory: this is simply perf. for aorist, 
and does not change the sense. (2) W has ééjpryvrat atrod, i.e. ‘they 
(the crowds) have attached themselves to Him’: this bold alteration is 


1 ¢has ‘scribes and Pharisees’. 
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not found elsewhere, nor has it any connexion with the parallel narratives 
in the other Gospels. (3) The ‘European Latin’ (add fi ¢) has exsentiat 
eos. It seems to be agreed that this means a/fonitos facit populos (to use 
Wordsworth and White’s dignified language), but I cannot find that the 
word exsentiare (exentiare) occurs elsewhere. (4) The ‘ African’ Latin 
(ce) simply leaves out the latter half of v. 21 and the beginning of v. 22: 
we cannot tell whether this is mere haplography or a deliberate omission 
of a difficulty.’ (5) D* has efeorara: avrova, which a later hand has 
corrected into efeorat avrove : I cannot translate either reading, as both 
efeorara: and efeora: must be intransitive. That Der here has been 
corrected to agree more or less with the Latin is suggested by the fact 
that for dxovoavreo at the beginning of v. 21 it reads dre jxovcav. W, 
on the other hand, shews no sign of Latin influence, for exsentiat eos 
and éfypryvrat airod cannot be equated. 

I venture to think we must give the following account of the textual 
changes ; the ordinary text (supported by ¢, S&B, and the Syriac) is 
original, the sense being so ‘ offensive to pious ears’ that it was modified 
independently by Matthew and by Luke; a very early Greek text, 
earlier than the earliest Latin version, changed oi wap’ airoi (i. e. our 
Lord’s family) into wepi airod of ypappareio Kai ot Aowroi (i. e. certain 
opponents of Jesus hearing about Him); further, the verb égéory, or 
éféorarai, was interpreted by the earliest Latin version to mean ‘ He 
makes ‘em mad’, the Greek of Codex Bezae being at a later period 
unskilfully corrected into passable agreement with this ; finally, éééory 
or éééorarat was altered to ééypryvra: airod in the ancestor of W, but 
this last change was independent of, and subsequent to, the original 
Latin version. 

According to the Arabic Diatessaron Tatian inserted Mk. iii 21 
between what corresponds to Mk. ii 28 and iii 1, and this arrangement 
occurs also in a, so that the text runs— 

...filius hominis dominus est etiam ipsius sabbati. Et cum audissent 
qui ab eo evant exierunt detinere eum, dicebant enim quia extitit mente. 
Et intrauit iterum in synagoga, &c. 

It will be noticed that the wording of this is quite different from the 
wording of a in Mk. iii 20-22. 

I have examined Mk. iii 21 at full length, because the internal 
evidence is particularly clear, both as to the relative originality of the 
variants, and also as to the independence of W in regard to the 
specifically Latin readings. Nearly all the chief features of the text 
of W emerge in connexion with Mk. iii 21: the examples that now 
follow will give illustrations of these several features. 


1 It is worth notice that in De Bruyne’s African Capitula (Mk. § xvi) the opponents 
of Jesus here are called Pharisees ( =c). 
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(2) Mk. v 33: 


kai elrev ait waaay Thy dAnbeav. 

erev avtw| +eurporbev ravrwy W 13&c 

adnOeav | atiav W (1) 13&c (28). 

Here again we have a general resemblance to the parallel narrative 
(Lk. viii 47), but not mechanical assimilation. 

(3) Mk. vi 13: 

e&€BadAov| efereurov W.' This seems to be the arbitrary and un- 
palaeographical substitution of a synonym, perhaps for a supposed 
improvement in style. 

(4) Mk. vi 29: 

(John’s disciples came and took up his corpse.) 

kai }pav| xndevoac W 28. Another stylistic paraphrase, which intro- 
duces a word foreign to the Greek Bible. No version has any trace of 
xndedoa, nor is there any approach to it in Matt. xiv 12. It is there- 
fore an arbitrary change in the Greek, a fact that should be borne in 
mind when considering other variants in the text now represented to us 
by W and 28, e.g. in (1) Mk. iii 21 ééypryvra adrod, and (7) Mk. viii 10 
TO Opos. 

(5) Mk. vi 35: 

non wpa wodAy. 

modAn| tapn\Oev W.  Syr. S has ‘ past’, the Latins mostly praeteriutt, 
followed by the English A.V. But with the other examples before us, 
it seems to me absurd to explain the aberration of W here from all 
other Greek MSS by saying that it is ‘following the Version-tradition’, 
or that it has been ‘corrected’ from a bilingual codex. ‘The hour is 
much’ seemed an odd expression, and I believe the man who turned 
Kai Hpav into Kededoar turned zoAAy into tapHAGev. 

(6) Mk. vii 31: 

‘ eus pro mpos 
evs THY SexarroAw, pro dexaTroAews.’ 

So Prof. Sanders’s collation of W with s. But it is worth while to 
point out that this simple-looking pair of variants contain in themselves 
when fully expanded evidence for some very drastic treatment of the 
text of Mark. “As the questions are stylistic and geographical, questions 
of editing not of scribal error, the texts must be given at length. 

The true text of Mk. vii 31 (RN BLA 33 boh aeth, D @t*t 28 565 700 
lat. vt-vg) is 

kai radw e&eAOav éx tov dpiwv Tipov HAGev du SWavoo cio tiv OddAaooav 
tho TadtAaiac ava pécov Tov dpiwv AexaroXews. 

1 Prof. Sanders calls this ‘a sure case of retranslation from the Coptic’, but he 
does not explain why the Coptic words should be held to represent é¢éeymov rather 
than ééBaddov. sex €hoX corresponds to é«PddAew in Lk. xiii 32. 
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Now this is open to two objections, one trifling and linguistic, the 
other more serious and geographical. It may be said that «io rv 
GdAuccav means ‘into the sea’, and accordingly we find zpdo substituted 
for cio in s followed by A N and the mass of Greek MSS, but none of 
real critical value’: W here agrees with B and D. But besides this bit 
of school pedantry it may be said that the journey here indicated is 
contradicted by the map, for Sidon does not lie between Tyre and the 
Sea of Galilee or the Decapolis, but is north of Tyre. The answer to 
this may be seen in Dr Swete’s Note on the passage, or in my Gospel 
History and its Transmission p.92 note: the way indicated was not the 
direct way, but is a well-known route and eminently suitable in the 
circumstances, for Jesus had only gone to Phoenicia in order to be out 
of Galilee. 

The roundabout journey indicated by the true text is therefore 
appropriate to the historical context. But it seemed odd to some 
who only considered the route apart from the circumstances: hence 
we get the corrected Constantinopolitan text, which reads ‘’Tyre and 
Sidon’ instead of ‘Tyre through Sidon’, here followed by W. The 
really interesting thing about this variant is that it is attested by syr. S 
and by the Sahidic, facts which at once prove its antiquity. It is 
characteristic of the variations in the Gospel that the oldest are on the 
most extensive scale, and are generally of the greatest intrinsic impor- 
tance. First we get the drastic rewriting of the narrative of Mark by 
Matthew and Luke, then come the bold Western alterations, and last 
of all are the trifling stylistic corrections characteristic of the Con- 
stantinopolitan Vulgate. 

Mk. vii 31 is not the only instance where a geographical detail which 
at first sight presents a difficulty, though on closer consideration it 
proves appropriate, is better preserved in Latin texts than in the Syriac. 
Latin scribes often make a sad mess of Semitic proper names, but their 
total unfamiliarity with Palestinian Geography saved them from making 
conjectural interpretations based on a not quite adequate knowledge of 
the Holy Places.’ 

In any case the corrector of the exemplar of W went further still, 
making the journey of Jesus end in the Decapolis after passing ‘ by the 
borders’ of the Sea of Galilee. It is not a really satisfactory change, 


1 The Lectionary directions by the original hand of © appear to enjoin the 
reading of mpdo for «ic, 

? Another instance is Bezatha-Bethesda (John v 2) : see my Syriac Forms of N. T. 
Proper Names, p. 21 (Proc. of the British Academy, vol. v). It should be noticed 
that the reading of syr. S in Mk. vii 31 is not quite certain as the word corre- 


sponding to «ai or dé is illegible. But 2:da@v00 certainly comes before 4A0ev in 
syr. S. 
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for the next departure (viii 10) is by boat. But it is characteristic of 
the text of W that it should present a further change in passages where 
other variants occur (see nos. 1 and 8). 

(7) Mk viii 10: 

cio Ta pépyn Aadpavovba 

cia | mpoo W | ra pepy | ra opia Dest cf (2), ra opy N, ro opoo W 28 syr. S | 
Aadp. | AaApavovvOa B, Aadpavovvas W, Dalmanounea arm ; Ma-yaida D* 
(MeAcyada D*), Mayeda 565, Mayedav 28, Mageda ch, Magedan a, 
Magedam b ffir, Magidan d, ‘Magdan’ syr. S; Maydaka @ 1&c 13&c 

‘271 347, Magdalam goth, ‘ Magdal’ (sic) syr.palest. 

It should further be noticed that the true text of Matt. xv 39 is «io 
7a pia Mayadav (ryx Mayaday D, Magedan latt), but Maydada s. The 
Syriac texts have ‘ Magdan’ S (as Mk.), ‘ Magdun’ C, ‘ Magdu’ syr. vg 
(i.e. Megiddo). 

The text of Matt. xv 39 is presumably an interpretation of that of 

Mark, but it is at best somewhat obscure and must have been so in 
early times, as is seen by the variants Mayéadd, i. e. a town on the west 
shore of the Sea of Tiberias, and Megiddo, i.e. a town in Esdraelon. 
But the obscurity of the text very likely comes from our comparatively 
meagre geographical information. I see no valid reason why we should 
not accept the statement of Eusebius (OS 282,,), who says: Mayédav- 
cio Ta Gpra Mayedav 6 Xpurrie éredjpynoev, do 6 MarOaioc. xai 6 Mdapxoor 
de ro Mayedav pyvynpovedar. Kai Eore viv) Mayedavyy wepi tHv Tepacdy. 
According to this, the district round Gerasa was called A/agedan, or at 
least some name that could be similarly spelt. The Greek form in 
jusebius makes one think that the information (? from Origen) was 
gathered locally. Possibly the Semitic form was jtyb, like xa 
eduss (Ma'dania) in Ephraim (Off. Syr.i 22 f). It would then 
be parallel to Matthew’s substitution of Gadarenes for Gerasenes in the 
story of the swine. In the present instance the way the whole story is 
told in Matthew is geographically so vague, that any district in the 
Decapolis would be almost equally appropriate. ‘The mention of ‘the 
borders of Magadan’, in fact, merely tells us that St Mark’s text was as 
obscure to Matthew as it is to us. 

According to the context in Mark, on the other hand, the locality 
intended ought to be some place actually on the shore of the Sea of 
Tiberias. Jesus comes to the place in a boat, and goes away from it 
in a boat. Nevertheless no place Dalmanutha is known. Yet when it 
is considered that the whole of the evidence for Magedan or Magdala 
in Mark is explicable as a later assimilation to the parallel narrative 
in Matthew, while ‘Dalmanutha’ is inexplicable as a correction, it is 
evident that Dalmanutha is the more primitive reading. 

What appears to have escaped notice is that ra pépy is quite as odd 
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as Aadpavovéd. If Dalmanutha be so important a place that you do 
not simply say «io A., like elo ByOoaddv or even cio “IepordAvpa, then it 
is inexplicable that the name should be unfamiliar. And that this 
difficulty was felt in ancient times we see from the crop of various 
readings.’ Probably therefore there is a primitive graphical error not 
only in the place-name, but also in ra pépy. 1 now think that 


cio TAMEPHAAAMANOYOA 
may be a corruption of 
elo TIBepiabaamaBoyc 


(or some such form). Probably St Mark wrote cic ‘Apafovc, and on 
second thoughts wrote T:Bepudda above the native name, and so the 
double form may have been perpetuated by all copyists. That Tiberias 
was called Am(m)athus, i.e. the Biblical Hamath (2 Kings xiv 25), 
before its new foundation by Herod we know from Josephus (Azz. xviii 
2,3; B.f.iv 1). When it is considered that we are in search of an 
important town, containing Pharisees, on the shore of the Sea of 
Galilee, and further that a hurried visit there makes Jesus refer to ‘the 
leaven of Herod’ (Mk. viii 15), it is difficult not to think that Tiberias 
must be meant. And when the inexplicable ra pépy is included in the 
letters supposed to contain the corrupted form of the name, the very 
name Tiberias in the required accusative case is found almost intact. 

Here again, then, though no branch of transmission has escaped 
error, the most primitive form is that found in 8 B and s, and all the 
Western texts are conjecturally emended. The agreement of W 28 
and the Sinai Palimpsest in interpreting ra pépy as 70 dpoo is particularly 
noticeable. This probably is ultimately based on a combination of 
Matt. xv 29 with xv 39, i.e. the sort of inaccurate Harmony that most 
persons make in their own minds from a general acquaintance with the 
Gospels, rather than that combination of parallel accounts that is sought 
to be attained by actually verifying the references. 

(8) Mk. ix 49: 

rag yap Tupi ddurOnoerat. 

adie Onoerat| advorynOnoerar W 
As is well known, this verse is very variously transmitted in our MSS, 
but dAcoynOjoerat (i. e. ‘shall be polluted’) was hitherto unknown. 

The exact meaning of the imagery of the Saying is rather obscure, 
but the text as given above is the only one that both fits the context 
and also could give rise to the other variants. For dAw@yoerar we find 
(besides dAvrynOjoera in W) dvadwOyoera in © Y and &, doxipacOnoerar 
in three minuscules and in g. In the Old Latin and in D the whole 


1 The Latin equivalents are : ad finem &, in finibus c/, in terra 7, in partem bq +r, 
in partes adffvg. The Syriac Vulgate has ‘ to the place of Dalmanutha’. 
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phrase is changed to waca yap @vaia adi ddtoOyjoera, and in the Con- 
stantinopolitan text this is added to mao yap 7. dd. with waca yap 
changed into xai raéoa. Finally, a couple of minuscules, supporters of 
the Constantinopolitan text, insert dproo after rao ydp. 

This is one of Dr Hort’s ‘conflate readings’, i. e. those in which the 
Constantinopolitan text has fused together two ancient rival readings 
instead of adopting one or the other, as is usually the case. That the 
longer reading is not original is strongly suggested by the fact that no 
ancient version has it: syr. S here supports Dr Hort, while the Latins, 
including 4, go with D. 

Another reason, equally cogent, is that the shorter reading (rao yap 
adi adv Oyoerat) is the only one that fits the context. There is really 
nothing in the whole set of Sayings about sacrifices; to cut off your 
hand or your foot, if it be a ‘scandal’ to you, is not a 6voia but a pre- 
caution. If we are to seek for a theological expression corresponding 
to being ‘salted with fire’ I venture to think it would be ‘ baptized by 
the Holy Ghost and with fire’. The only salting I know in Hebrew 
literature of living persons is that alluded to in Ezek. xvi 4, according 
to which properly cared for new-born infants are washed in salt water. 
I don’t suppose the passage in Ezekiel was in our Lord’s mind, but the 
custom alluded to may have been. The whole context speaks about 
‘entering into life’ and about ‘little ones’, and ddvoOjoerar may refer 
to the first bath of a Jewish infant. 

But the wording, apart from the context, suggested Lev. ii 13; so we 
get the Western interpretation, and (at a later period) the curious inter- 
pretation of wae as every sacrificial (? eucharistic) loaf. This sacrificial 
interpretation, in any case, starts from dAvw@ycera, so that for this 
reason also dAtynOyoerat and dvadwfyoera: must be regarded as later 
alterations of dAvoOjoerat. 

It should be noticed that © © and & appear to have arrived at 
dvadwOyoerac independently. @ and W are both supporters of the 
conflate Constantinopolitan text, but whereas @ has ‘ for every one shall 
be consumed (dvaAw6yoerac) with fire and every sacrifice shall be salted 
with salt’, ¥, on the contrary, tells us that ‘every one shall be salted 
with fire and every sacrifice shall be consumed’. & has omnia autem 
substantia consumitur (sic), where it is supposed that substantia stands 
for oycia, a Corruption of éycia, but the false concord of omnia seems to 
shew that the corruption is more extensive.’ No other Latin text has 
autem for ydp here. 

The variants in this verse shew clearly that not palaeographical error 

‘It is possible that maga yap ovcia ddA:oOncera was the earliest form of the 


Western text here, and the direct parent of & on the one hand and D lat.eur on 
the other. 
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but arbitrary conjectural alteration is the main parent of the ‘ various 
readings’ in our MSS. 

Before leaving this passage it may be worth while to note that W 
changes dvaAov yévyra in v. 50 into the more familiar pwpav6j4 of 
Matt. v 13, Lk. xiv 34. One minuscule does the same. Had this 
very natural harmonistic change invaded the ‘received text’ we should 
no doubt have been told that the occurrence of the characteristic word 
pwpaivew indicated that St Mark knew and used Q! 

(9) Mk. xiii 2: 

‘that shall not be thrown down’| +xai du tpiav jyepav dddor 
dvartnrera avev xepov W = D lat.vt (incl. Cyprian). 

I include this interpolation here for three reasons. (i) In the first 
place it is eminently a Western reading, found in every Old Latin text, 
but not elsewhere, except in Codex Bezae: W therefore does contain 
in this latter part of Mark an element akin to the strongly Western 
element in the earlier part. (ii) The Greek of W agrees word for word 
with D, though dvev yeypav occurs neither in Mk. xiv 58 nor in John ii 19, 
a fact which tends to make it more probable that the interpolation 
originated in Greek. (iii) The interpolation does not come from the 
Diatessaron: Tatian joined the story of the Widow’s Mites to John ii 
14-22 (Diat. Arad. xxxii), but gave what corresponds to Mk. xiii 1-2 
much later, in connexion with John xii 36 (Diaz. xli). 

The main object of the foregoing list has been to exhibit the ‘ Western’ 
tendency to paraphrase and unscientific harmonization. So much has 
been written in late years about the value of Western readings, that 
those who are not really familiar with the continuous texts of D, the 
Old Latin MSS, and (I may add) the Sinai Palimpsest itself, do not 
realize how often the readings of these authorities are inferior. 

When the general inferiority of Western readings is clearly realized, 
another problem arises. If, after all, the text as edited by Dr Hort (or 
something very like it) be early and primitive, how did it manage to 
survive? For the real issue is not the old one so violently championed 
by Dean Burgon. It is not whether // or X be better, to use v. Soden’s 
notation. Both are ‘recensions’, i.e. editions in the modern sense of 
the word, and that comes to mean corrected editions of the text. But 
by what authority were they corrected? Whether we call the authorities 
which agree with the Old Latin and the Old Syriac ‘ Western’, or label 
them /® with v. Soden, what right have we to reject these ancient 
witnesses? If we do reject most of the Western variants, as we must, 
on the ground of their intrinsic inferiority, we must nevertheless find 
some historical reason which will plausibly explain the survival of their 
non-Western rival. 

The first and most obvious answer to this difficulty, which fits a very 
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large majority of the cases, is that most Western aberrant readings did 
not affect the whole of the unrevised texts. There is a great difference 
between the texts current in the East and in the West, at Edessa and 
at Carthage, to take the extreme cases. It generally happens that the 
reading accepted by Dr Hort, principally on the authority of B and &, 
is supported either by the Old Latin (or a leading branch of it) or by 
the best text of the Old Syriac. For instance, in the nine readings 
examined above, the ‘true’ text is in all cases supported by the Old 
Syriac or the Old Latin, or by both, except in Mk. viii ro (Dalmanutha). 

The case of Dalmanutha suggests a second explanation. Assimilation 
to parallel narratives may take place independently. In this case the 
change of ra pépy into 7d dpoo is not attested by any Latin document, 
so that the assimilation of Dalmanutha to..Magadan (i.e. to Matt. xv 39) 
may have taken place independently. Certainly in syr. S and syr. C we 
have to allow for the influence of early forms of Tatian’s Diatessaron, 
even if the work were unknown in the West. 

But these considerations will not explain every case. And there is 
at least one passage where all the Western phalanxes agree in error. 
This passage is so important for our judgement of the Western texts 
and their rival that I give it here at once. It is 

(10) Mk. vi 53 f: 

kai duarepacavtes éri TH yqv HAOov cio Vevvnoapér Kai rpoowppiocbyoav. 
4 kat e£eAMOovtwv avtav €x Tov TAoLov KTH. 

These words are satisfactory enough. The disciples reach the land 
somewhere in ‘Gennesaret’ and make the boat safe. That done, they 
go on shore and Jesus is recognized. But xai rpoowppicOycav is 
omitted by 


D W @ 1&c 28 565 700 abcffigr syr.S-vg arm 


i.e. by every single ‘Western’ Greek MS of interest except the ‘ Ferrar 
Group’ (13 &c), every extant Old Latin MS, the Sinai Palimpsest, the 
Peshitta, and the Armenian. 

It is true that there is nothing corresponding to xai mpocuppicOyoav 
in Matt. xiv 34, but that alone is not a sufficient reason for the omission 
here, though very likely the absence of these words is due to a similar 
cause, viz. impatience at the inclusion of details not directly edifying. 
Of course it is possible that the words were omitted independently by 
the original Latin translator of the Gospel and the original Syriac 
translator ; or, again, that the words were not included by Tatian, and 
that here, as elsewhere, syr. S is influenced by the Diatessaron. But 
however we look at it, we must acknowledge that the words must have 
been generally absent from the text of Mark in the first half of the third 
century. 

C2 
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Yet they must be genuine, for what Christian writer would have 
thought it worth while to invent them ? 

It seems to me that this is a clear indication that somebody in the 
third century really did have access to a very pure line of transmission, 
i.e, in plain English, to a very ancient MS, and who else could this 
somebody be but Origen? So far as we know Origen was the first 
Christian to interest himself in the correct text of the Gospels. 

The history of this various reading will then be as follows: the words 
Kai mporwppicOnoay are genuine, but they were dropped out by almost 
all texts in very early times, perhaps by two lines of transmission 
independently. Origen (if it be he) restored them to the text he used 
on the authority of some ancient or ‘correct’ copy, and from Origen’s 
emended copy the words became current in Egypt and ultimately in 
Constantinople. This may seem a complicated explanation ; but I feel 
that an omission of genuine words, the omission being attested by D 
and the Old Latin, by W and 28, by @ 565 700, by 1&c, and by the 
Syriac, indicates so wide an area of omission as to amount practically 
to disappearance. Now, it is true, the words are in the majority of 
extant Greek MSS, but this must be by what Dr Rendel Harris once 
called ‘the grace of repentance’. 

In any case the evidence with regard to Mk. vi 53 does call for 
wide generalizations, and it may not be altogether out of place to 
conclude this part of the present study of W and its allies with a word 
or two upon ancient recensions of the Gospels. Beyond all controversy 
we possess one such ancient recension, dating from the fourth century, 
in the Vulgate Gospels; the Peshitta Gospels is another, dating from 
the first quarter of the fifth century. What is more, we have in each 
case a very good idea of what the texts were, of which these recensions 
were a revision ; we know pretty well the kind of texts these two great 
Vulgates were meant to supersede. The exact type used by St Jerome 
or Rabbula as the basis does not so much matter, as the main fact that 
the Latin Vulgate was intended to supersede & and ¢, a 4 and ff, and 
the Syriac Vulgate to supersede syr. .S and syr. C and the Diatessaron. 

To us modern critics these earlier types of text are of the greatest 
interest, not only because they illustrate for us the history of the 
Gospels in the early Church, but because we hope to pick up from 
them here and there stray fragments of genuine readings, which for one 
reason or another did not find favour in the texts approved in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. We can do this at our leisure, without danger in 
the meanwhile of losing sight of the main lines of the genuine text, for 
we have and X ready to our hands as standards of reference. But 
this should not make us forget how very much better Jerome’s Revised 
Version is on the whole, compared with a 4 or ff, or e or 2, when we 
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consider these texts not as witnesses to be cross-examined, but as 
narrators of the Gospel story." And much the same may be said of 
Rabbula’s revision of the Syriac, though Rabbula’s work is as much 
inferior to Jerome’s as the text of syr. S is more intelligent and intelligible 
than that of 2. 

But if the text of the Latin Vulgate be more correct than that of the 
Old Latin codices it must be because St Jerome had access to more 
correct Greek MSS than those represented by the Old Latin. Professor 
Sanders and Mr Hoskier sometimes speak of the ‘ Version-tradition ’, as 
if the texts attested by the ancient Latin and Syriac translations were 
a separate tradition. They are more than that: they ave tradition. 
And when we add to them the witness of Clement of Alexandria we 
have to ask, where could any other traditions have survived? Whence 
came the materials by which St Jerome could recreate the passages that 
had been harmonized out of recognition ? 

These are old questions, but the discovery of the Washington MS 
gives them fresh urgency. Cod. W proves in very numerous instances 
to give the Greek text of readings hitherto only known from Old-Latin 
MSS, readings which therefore were under the suspicion of being no 
readings at all, but only corruptions current in Latin or paraphrastic 
renderings of the ‘ordinary’ Greek text. Now we see that they must 
have been in the actual text of the Greek MS from which the Old Latin 
was made. 

The history of the text of the Gospels during the second and third 
centuries must be more or less hypothetical, more or less a plausible 
attempt to invent causes that will explain the surviving phenomena. 
Not all of these are fully realized ; and, least of all, the fact that a good 
many readings, which approve themselves as genuine on internal 
grounds, cannot be traced further back than the days of Origen. Some 
of these readings were accepted in X and so are found in the great 
majority of Greek MSS, others of the same sort failed to be taken up in 
X and are now attested only by a few MSS. The hypothesis that 
Origen himself unearthed a very accurate MS, at least of certain parts 
of the New Testament, seems to me best to explain the facts. And 
if this hypothesis be true of any book, it will be true of St Mark’s 
Gospel. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


1 See above, e.g. on Mk. iii 21, vi 53, viii 10. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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A COMMENTARY BY REMIGIUS AUTISSIODORENSIS 
ON THE DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE 
OF BOETHIUS. 


As long ago as 1881, and again in 1894, the late Dr Georg Schepss, 
whom students of Boethius must always remember with respect and 
regret, pointed to the unharvested field of Latin scholia on the De con- 
solatione philosophiae and called for labourers.'’ These glosses, which 
are a familiar feature of Boethius manuscripts, not only help, as Schepss 
shewed, to explain many of the eccentricities of mediaeval translators 
and imitators,’ but also raise some interesting questions of origin and 
authorship. To unravel successfully the different commentaries, which 
by the tenth and eleventh centuries had become a regular tangle, would 
bring a reward proportionate to the difficulty of the task. So far as 
I am aware the problem has been seriously attacked by no one, 
although Professor E. K. Rand, of Harvard, touched it lightly, but with 
a sure hand, in the course of his brilliant study of the commentaries on 
the Opuscula sacra. In the volume of Traube’s Quedlen und Unters. 
sur lat. Philologie des Mittelalters entitled Johannes Scottus, noteworthy 
as bringing to light an unknown work of the great Irishman, Professor 
Rand mentions a Tréves manuscript (1093) of the eleventh century, on 
fol. 115% of which is the rubric: INcipir ExposiTio IN LIBRO BoErTu 
DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE REMIGII AUTISIODORIENSIS MAGISTRI. 
Upon this there follow two of the usual Vitae Boetit, and then the text 
of the De consolatione philosophiae, accompanied by a very full com- 
mentary, marginal and interlinear. Professor Rand at once noticed 
the mixed character of the commentary, and opined, no doubt correctly, 
that the better glosses were borrowings and not original contributions.® 
But his chief business being with the Ofuscula sacra, he did not 


1 Handschriftliche Studien 2u Boethius: Programm Wirzburg 1881; Wochen- 
schrift fiir kl. Philologie April 11, 1894. 

2 These curiosities hardly fall within the scope of the J.7.S., but to whet the 
reader’s interest I may mention that Remigius is apparently accountable for the 
mediaeval fancy that Alcibiades was a woman (cf. Villon, Ballade des dames du 
temps jadis, ‘ Archipiades’), and for a knowledge of the name of Croesus’s daughter 
‘Fania’ (cf. Chaucer Monks Tale 3917, Roman de la Rose 7232-7258), and that 
‘Mythographus Vaticanus II’ is quite possibly none other than the monk of 
Auxerre. (See Manitius Geschichte der lat. Litt. des Mittelalters p. 509). 

5 Cf. below, p. 4 n. 2. 
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embark on a detailed examination of a manuscript from which these 
were absent. By the kindness of the librarian at Tréves the codex was 
placed at my disposal in Cambridge for three months last year, and 
I was able to examine it at leisure. While I was looking for some 
clue which should enable me to differentiate the work of Remi from 
his predecessors’, I happened on words which were plainly not 
his at first-hand. The passage in Cons. iii pr. 12 ravrofev edxixdov 
ohaipyns évadiyxiov dyxw Rerum orbem mobilem rotat is glossed thus: 
Secundum commentum Remigitt explanatio graeci uersus deest quia penitus 
corruptus est. Now the same gloss, without the qualification secundum 
commentum Remigit, occurs in a continuous commentary contained 
in an eleventh-century manuscript of the Ottingen-Wallerstein collection 
at Maihingen, with which Schepps dealt minutely in his Programm, 
calling it AX, and of which I possess a photograph. The suspicion 
raised by this discovery became a conviction when I found that 
practically the whole of the continuous commentary could be extracted 
from the margin or from between the lines of the Tréves manuscript 
(which I call Z). The obvious conclusion, borne out by other internal 
evidence, is that A is what Z claims to be, viz. the Commentary of 
Remigius. Acting upon this assumption I transcribed A, controlling 
its very defective readings (the manuscript is evidently written by 
a novice) by reference to Z and other manuscripts, of which there is no 
lack in Cambridge, London, and Paris. I had hoped to print the 
commentary 7 extenso this year, and projected a visit to Tréves and 
Munich last autumn for the purpose of verifying some details. My 
harmless excursion having been alas! indefinitely postponed, I gladly 
avail myself of the hospitality offered by the Journal of Theological 
Studies in respect of a few glosses which have a theological or philo- 
sophical content, and which exhibit a ninth-century commentator bent 
on edification. 

A brief notice of the man and his activities may be of interest. 

Remigius ' was probably a Burgundian and a relative of Lupus of 
Ferritres, and certainly the pupil of Heiric in the Benedictine house 
of St Germain at Auxerre. He was born not long after his master, 
about 841, and succeeded him as head of the school. He did so well 
and won such fame that he was presently summoned to Reims by 
Archbishop Fulco for the purpose of building up the double school 
there (canonicorum scilicet loci atque ruralium clericorum) after the 
Norman devastation. When Fulco was assassinated in goo by Baldwin, 


1 This account of Remigius is founded upon Jist. litt. de la France t. vi; 
Hauréau Histoire de la phil. scolastique t. i pp. 199 ff; the same writer’s article 
‘Remi d’Auxerre’ in Didot’s Biographie générale ; Manitius Geschichte der lateinischen 
Litt. des Mittelalters pp. 504 ff. 
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Count of Flanders, Remigius removed to Paris, where he opened 
a school, probably connected with the Monastery of Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, which the authors of the /istoire littéraire de la France do not 
hesitate to call the germ of the University of Paris. It was not that. 
Dr Rashdall has shewn (Univ. of Europe vol. i p. 277 ff) that the 
University grew out of the Cathedral schools which did not rise to pto- 
minence before the end of the eleventh century. But if we may not 
claim University standing for the School of Remigius, it is at least 
memorable as the first Public School at Paris known to history, and 
Remigius is the first master of note in the city which came to be known 
as the nurse of letters. 

We know something of the programme of studies there from the Zife 
of Odo, afterwards Abbot of Cluny, who, like Hildebold of St Mihiel, 
the grammarian, and Blidulf, archdeacon of Metz, sat at the feet of Remi- 
gius. His diebus (Odo) adiit Parisius ibique dialecticam Sancti Augustini 
Deodato filio suo missam* perlegit et Marcianum in liberalibus artibus 
Jrequenter lectitauit. Praeceptorem quippe in his omnibus habuit Remi- 
gium (see Migne P. Z. 133 col. 62). The matter and method of 
Remigius’s instruction may be gathered from the glosses printed below, 
at least so far as concerns the interpretation of a Christian text ; for the 
men of the ninth century, with surer instinct than those of the nineteenth, 
regarded Boethius as a Christian and a martyr.? In the same category 
as the Boethius may be placed the commentary on Sedulius, of which 
extracts are given by Huemer in the appendix to his edition (Vienna 
Corpus vol. x). Remigius also busied himself both with theology 
proper, and with authors whom no amount of gymnastic could render 
other than secular. Thus he certainly expounded Genesis and the 
Psalms (Migne /. Z. 131), probably also the Song of Songs, and possibly 
other books of the Bible*; while the liberal arts which are handled 
with affection whenever Boethius, Sedulius, or Martianus Capella 
provide occasion, would claim full play in the commentaries on 
Donatus, Priscian, Phocas, Eutyches, Cato Minor, Juvenal, Persius, 
Terence, and the Avs metrica of Bede. All of these are attributed 
to our author ; but the only one which has, so far as I am aware, been 
printed in entirety is the Donatus Minor, edited by W. Fox for Teubner’s 
Series (1902). Twelve of Remigius’s Homilies are given by Migne, and 
his work on the Mass, to which ancient catalogues of MSS frequently 


1 i.e. the spurious Categoriae decem, which is chiefly interesting as supplying the 
theme of Alcuin’s verses addressed to Charles the Great, Continet iste decem naturae 
uerba libellus, &c., ap. Aug. Op. (ed. Gaume) 1 col. 1329. 

2 It is true that this instinct leads Remigius to read into the De cons, phil. more 
explicit Christianity than it really contains, 

5 Cf. Manitius of. cit. pp. 516 ff. 
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refer, is probably that which figures as ch. 40 of pseudo-Alcuin’s De 
diuinis officits. 

Of Remigius outside his school and his commentaries we know 
practically nothing. He is said to have retired to Lorraine where he 
died in the first decade of the tenth century. His obit in the Auxerre 
Necrology (May 2) calls him Monachus et egregius doctor. To this we 
may add that in regard to the ‘scholastic problem’ he was an extreme 
Realist, going back to John the Scot across his own master Heiric, 
who had adopted Nominalism. In realizing abstractions, indeed, he out- 
Plato’s Plato. The commentary on Cons. iii m. 9 (see below) proves 
his intimate acquaintance with the Zimaeus, which Boethius had in that 
metrum versified, but it contains nothing so pronounced as the passage 
from his commentary on Martianus Capella, where @ propos of Celatam 
sphaeram, he says: Per sphaeram uult intelligi mundum inuisibilem qui in 
mente Det latebat antequam iste uisibilis per uarias perduceretur causas ; 
quem mundum, id est inuisibilem, philosophi uocant ideas, id est formas." 
There is thus no doubt of the character of the philosophy professed by 
this first teacher of dialectic at Paris. 

Hard things have been said of Remi as a commentator,’ and it is 
true that few of his remarks are likely to make the pulse beat quicker. 
But it must be remembered that they are but lecture notes, from which 
originality is not necessarily or as a rule expected. ‘To settle the 
sources whence they are drawn is a matter of great delicacy. It is quite 
certain that he used the notes of Heiric, as Heiric had used those 
of John the Scot ; it is possible that his adventures in Greek (of which 
he has no reason to be proud) are not his own. But whether forged 
on his own anvil or taken ready-made from elsewhere, the comments 
are, I believe, of value as exemplifying the educational methods of the 
early Middle Ages. 


Note. A = Maihingen I 2 lat. (x-xi cent.). 
L = Tréves 1093 (xi cent.). 
C = Trin. Coll. Camb. o. 3. 7. (xi cent.). 
= MS belonging to S. C. Cockerell, Esq. (x—xi cent.). 
Words enclosed in ( ) are wanting in A. 
” ” ” () ” ” ” L. 

I have in the text used the ordinary orthography, and I have not 
encumbered my afparatus criticus with all the wrong spellings of 
K. The mmata are quoted from R. Peiper’s edition of the De cons. 
phil. in the Teubner Text Series. 


1 Quoted by Hauréau Hist. de la phil. scol. t. i 205. 
* e.g. ‘Je mehr Werke des Remigius wir finden, um so geringer erscheint die 
Originalitat seines Geistes.’ Rand of. cit. p. 96. 
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I pr. 1 (Peiper, pp. 4, 5). Supra uerticem. Quia ibi sedes est sapien- 
tiae. Mulier. (Ideo) Boetius in specie mulieris philosophiam sibi uisam 
esse dixit, quia et apud Graecos et apud Latinos feminini generis pronun- 
tiatur, haec philosophia haec sapientia ; uel ideo quia auditores suos quasi 
quibusdam rudimentis ad perfectam scientiam adducit ueluti mater lacte 
teneros lactat et nutrit*. Venerandi uultus dicitur esse quia philosophia 
quos repleuerit reuerentia dignos facit. U/tra hominum ualentiam .i. pos- 
sibilitatem (quia nullus potest naturam dei comprehendere). Perspicacibus 
autem .i. valde aspicientibus, acutis, lucidis, quia nihil perspicacius est 
sapientia. Pulsare caelum dicit propter astrologiam. Philosophia 
duobus modis pulsare caelum dicitur cacumine sui uerticis, cum subli- 
mioribus et perfectioribus sublimiora loquitur et disputat, uel tunc cum 
de diuinis disserit totidem modis. Et sese ad mensuram hominum 
cohibere dicitur scil. cum modicis condescendit intellectibus uel cum 
de temporalibus disputat, altius autem caput extollere, propter theo- 
logiam .i. propter diuinam rationem. 

( Vestes liberales artes uel doctrinae ingenia uel diuersae disciplinae.) 
Vestes philosophiae tenuissimis filis perfectae esse dicuntur, quia vil 
liberales artes adeo subtilissimae sunt ut nec origo earum nec finis 
aduerti possit. Unde et a Graecis cyclicae”' dicuntur eo quod origo 
illarum sicut et circuli omni modo lateat, eoque ipsae artes indissolubiles 
materiae sunt (ut etiam) desint qui eas capiant ; ipsae tamen nullo modo 
pereunt, licet enim desit scientia, scibile tamen semper erit. 

Caligo quaedam. Caligo quae obduxerat uestes philosophiae errores 
intelleguntur philosophorum, quia in multis locis contraria dixerunt, uel 
quia neglegentia in artibus accesserat. Ad inferiori scil. elemento .i. Tl 
ad superius elementum .i. litteram @, quia per actiuam peruenitur ad 
contemplatiuam, nam ab actuali scandendum est ad uitam speculatiuam 
et a terrenis ad caelestia. 

Vestem Violentorum sciderant manus .i. Sensus uim inferentium 
haereticorum praue intellegentium qui scindunt sanam doctrinam suis 
haeresibus. Haereticos dicit qui nequaquam perfectam sapientiam sed 
quandam partem sapientiae adepti sunt. Unde et suis sectatoribus ex 
suis nominibus uocabula dederunt, ut alii dicerentur platonici, alii 
epicurei. 

Libellos, Libelli quos in manu dextera gestabat ipsi sunt in quibus 
liberales artes continentur. Unde et legitur: In dextera eius ignea lex.’ 
Aut libellos disertam doctrinam uel theoricam uitam accipimus®. Per 
sceptrum mundana gloria intellegitur quae per sapientiam regitur‘. In 


1 Cf. Mart. Capella ix 998. 2 Deut. xxxiii 2. 


* lacte nutrit filios L » ciclyce L: ciclide K © accipitur Z : insigni- 
ficiant K 4 quaeque sapientia legitur K 
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sinistra tenetur quia: In sinistra illius diuitiae et gloria.’ Sceptrum 
namque primum uirga est, deinde inauratur et per disciplinam peruenitur 
ad gloriam. 

I pr. 3 (p. 8, 1. 18). Praeceptor eius Socrates. In Socrate* magistro 
Platonis magnum certamen sustinuit philosophia, quia» cicutam com- 
pulsus est bibere, herbam ueneniferam, eo quod nollet iurare per deos, per 
Iouem uid. et per Apollinem et alios, Iurabat autem per lignum, per 
petram et per similia, dicens deos nihil esse, lapides® uero esse. Passus 
est hic ab Atheniensibus sicut beatus Augustinus dicit,? unde et 
patientiae famam apud philosophos promeruit 4. 

Epicureum uulgus(\. 20). Philosophicum. Physici. Epicurei summum 
bonum dicunt uoluptatem ®, et animam perire cum corpore ; Stoici autem 
dicunt uniforme esse fomne peccatum, qui dicti sunt a stoa .i. porticu. 

Abreptis ... panniculis (\. 24). Partibus de haereticis dicit, quia quidam 
sapientiae assecuti plenam in se putauerunt accepisse sapientiam cum 
ipsi, sicut hic loquitur, non nisi panniculos* assumpserunt. Unde ab 
improbis uere sapientes arbitrati pro sapientia sunt damnati. Nulla 
est enim haeresis quae non habeat aliquid ueritatis. Panniculos autem 
sententiolas aut singulas artes uix habentes, cum integritas® philoso- 
phiae in septem artibus constet. 

Anaxagorae fugam etc. (|. 28). Nomina Graecorum philosophorum. 
Anaxagoras philosophus propter sapientiam fugatus est a patria et diu 
exulatus. 

I m. 4 (p. 10, 1. 5). Minaegue ponti etc. Sb. mouebunt (a stabilitate 
mentis). Per pontum .i. mare designat mundum, populorum commo- 
tionem per rabiem ponti. Per montem ignemi exhalantem principum 
comminationem ; per uiam fulminis soliti ferire turres, iram regum, 
fulmen enim turres euertere solet et reges sublimioribus indignantur. 
Quicumque ergo subiicit sub pedibus suis superbum illud fatum, ille 
et popularem commotionem/ et comminationem principum et minas 
contemnere potest. 

Aestum (\. 6). Commotionem uel ebullitionem. Per commotionem 
ponti significat perturbationem saeculi in monte superbi atque elati. 
Intellegitur in fulmine regia potestas* quae turres .i. potentes saeculi 
deicere solet. 

I pr. 4 (p. 15, 1. 133). U¢ consimilem deo faceres .i. Rationabilem, 
non aequalem! .i, secundum iustum ™ ad cuius imaginem conditi sumus. 


! Prou. iii 16. 2 De Ciu. Dei viii 3. 

* In Socr. uid. Z » phil. qua Z © Japidibus KX: lap, autem L 
4 meruit L ® dicuntur uoluntatem K f uniformg cum esse K ® non 
in pann. K » integritate K ' et ignem L J prin, comm. L 
* intelleguntur regina potestasque K ! rationalem non equidem K ™ stm 
et iustum K 
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Et imago quidem dei nobis est in intellectu et mentis rationabilitate. 
Similitudo est in morum probitate et animae puritate. 

I m. v (p. 16, 1. 2). Perpetuo nixus solio. Non transitoria resi- 
dens potestate. Deum ergo inmutabilem in se esse ostendit quamuis 
cuncta uerset. 

I pr. v (p. 19, 1. 14). Av ignoras illam ... legem. Hoc tam ad 
Romae ciuitatem quam ad ecclesiam seu ad caelestem Hierusalem 
referri potest. Siquidem olim lex romanis sancita est ut quicumque 
domum habitandi Romae fundasset iam non esset ei fas usquam 
exsulare, quippe cum totus orbis romanus esset et ubique essent ciues 
romani. Sic ergo quisquis ecclesiam dei per consortium adierit ab ea 
peregrinari non debet. Nemo, inquit, mittens manum suam in aratrum ® 
et respiciens retro aptus est regno dei,’ seu etiam quicumque super- 
norum ciuium societatem et sedem in illa superna ciuitate semel 
exceperit numquam ei fas esse potuerit exsulare a deo, quia erit deus 
omnia in omnibus. 

Tuae ciuitatis (ib.). Supernae scil. Hierusalem. 

I m. vi (p. 20, 1. 15). Bacchus. Poetice deum posuit. 

I pr. vi(p. 21, 1. 7). ationis. Diuinae dispositionis. Ratio dei 
alia est et alia hominis. Ratio hominis est discernere inter bonum 
et uerum, ratio (uero) est aeterna dispositio. 

ib. (1.8). Certa. Neutraliter posuit”, ea uid. quae a uero deo in ueritate 
sunt facta non fortuitis casibus disponuntur sed creatoris moderatione. 

ib. (\.9). Praesidere. Praesidere est auxiliando praeesse. Unde praesi- 
dere dicitur deus omnibus creaturis gubernando et regendo. Hac 
etiam ratione semper operari dicitur, non noua creando sed gubernando 
creata. 

ib. (1. 23). Quid sit rerum finis .i. deus, finis enim omnium rerum deus 
est. Corpora enim in quattuor elementis resoluuntur ex quibus constant. 
Rursus elementa in ylen .i. informem materiam. Yle enim ad deum 
reuertitur © quod utique (a deo) factum est. Necesse est enim ¢ ut unde 
originem sumant ibi separentur. Omnis quidem creatura a deo 
originem capit et in eo cuncta resoluuntur. 

I m. vii (p. 23, 1. 25). Gaudia pelle. Quattuor animae notissimas 
passiones hic tangit, quarum duae ab opinatis bonis sunt, hoc est 
et gaudium et spes, et una de praesenti, altera est de futuro, gaudium 
de praesenti, spes de futuro. Duae etiam ab opinatis malis, quarum una 
est de praesenti et altera de futuro similiter, dolor sc. de praesenti, 
timor de futuro. Quae etiam Virgilius commemorat : Hinc cupiunt, 
metuunt, gaudentque dolentque.*? Nam spes et cupiditas idem. Dicit 

1 Luke ix 62. 2 Aen. vi 733. 
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ergo quicumque his subiacent passionibus animum liberum et rationis 
plenum procul dubio se non habere demonstrant. Nam et Cicero dicit 
quia si iudex has tulerit passiones uerum fari non poterit. 

II m. iv (p. 35, 1. 92). Quod si multos etc. Hic sanctos martyres 
uult intellegi qui ut beatitudinem per hominem acciperent, diuersa 
potius tormenta quam simplicem mortem desiderabant. 

II m. 8 (p. 49, 1. 15). Caelo imperitans amor. Amorem uocat 
deum quia elementa uel tempora cum inter se discordare uideantur, in eo 
tamen concordant et ad eum (cuncta) quasi ad certum finem con- 
tendunt ; non ad eius quidem naturam sed ad id quod dicitur omne 
quod est deus qui omnia fecit et omnia regit. 

ib. (\. 18). Bellum continuo geret. Faciat. Si deus (inquit) sua 
uirtute mundum disponendo non regeret, omnia essent illico confusa. 
Ideo ait in euangelio (dominus noster Iesus Christus): Pater meus 
usque modo operatur et ego operor'; non quia noua condat sed quod 
condita seruet*. Ita ergo deus semper operari dicitur. 

III pr. 2 (p. 52, 1. 13). Veré boni cupiditas. Quia bonae sunt 
creatae ad similitudinem (dei). 

th. (l. 25). Felicissimum putant uoluptate diffluere. Secundum Epi- 
curum qui summum bonum dicit esse. (Sunt qui) uoluptatem adhuc 
uoluerunt diuitiis abundare ut uoluptuose uiuant sicut Epicurei et 
eneruati. 

III m. 2(p. 54, 1.1). Quantas rerum flectat habenas etc. Thema hoc 
sumptum est ex eo ubi paulo supra dictum est (quod mentibus 
hominum naturaliter inserta est ueri boni cupiditas), in quo quanta sit 
naturae uis facile monstratur. Ostendit autem omnem rem suam reti- 
nere naturam et licet aliquid deuiet (,ad eandem tamen redire conatur). 
Demonstrat etiam omnia essentialiter esse bona, quia deus bonus omnia 
bona creauit. Non tamen iusta sunt (omnia) quae sunt bona. Bona 
enim in essentia et natura, iusta uero sunt in actu et opere. Hinc et 
diabolus bonus dicitur essentialiter, non tamen iustus (est) in opere.* 

III pr. 1 (p. 50, 1.13). Degustata mordeant. Sapientia dum primum 
sensibus percipitur dura uidetur. Unde legitur: Verba sapientiae quasi 
stimuli et claui in altum defixi.2 Cum uero arcano corde perpenditur 
dulcescit. Unde est: De ore prudentis procedit mel,* quia uid. cum 
uerba sapientiae utiliter meditantur, dulcedinem quasi mellis tribuunt 
menti. 

III m. 6 (p. 63, 1. 6). Mortales igitur cunctos edit nobile germen. 
Quia a deo omnes immortales et rationales conditi sunt, et plures 
quidem elephantos multos(que) leones et de aliis animalibus deus 

1 John v 17. 2 Cf. Aug. De uera relig. 26; De Ciu. Dei xix 13. 

3 Ecel. xii 11. * I cannot trace this quotation. 
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plura fecit, ad maiorem uero conciliationem humani generis unum 
tantum* hominem creauit, de quo mulierem produxit. De quibus 
duobus omnes sumus nati pariter®. Omnes igitur similiter (nobiles 
sunt homines). 

III m. 8 (p. 66, 1. 1). Zheu quae miseros etc. Dolet ignorantiam 
hominum per quam a uero bono deuiant, et eo modo argumentatur 
quomodo dominus ad Iudaeos© dicens: Si uideritis caelum sero 
rubere dicitis serenum ; si mane, dicitis nubilium erit. Hypocritae, 
faciem caeli cognoscitis, et aduentum filii hominis ignoratis.* Ita hoc 
loco dicitur, et reprehenduntur homines quod callent agnoscere bona 
corporum exteriora et nunc quae res quo loco melius reperiantur, uerum 
autem bonum ad quod naturaliter tendunt patiantur quasi caeci ignorare. 

III pr. 9 (p. 67, 1. 12). Zraducit. Transfundit. Tradux proprie est 
transmissio et transfusio. Unde legitur traducem originalem peccati. 

ib. (p. 68, 1. 41). Momina quidem esse diuersa, nullo modo wero 
discrepare substantiam. Sicut in deo cognoscitur qui? omnia uirtutum 
dona in se continens® diuersis censetur nominibus, ipsa autem eius 
substantia una est et in deitate simplex. 

III m. 9 (pp. 70, 71). O gut perpetua mundum ratione gubernas. 
Rationem dicit sapientiam dei per quem omnia creata sunt et guber- 
nantur. Ipse est enim uerbum dei, filius dei, sermo dei, {ratio dei) et 
sapientia. Vel perpetuam dicit rationem aeternam dei dispositionem 
secundum quam omnia constant et creata sunt. Gudernas. Regis. 
Terrarum caelique sator. Aut simpliciter per caelum et terram quattuor 
uult accipi elementa quibus omnia constant, aut per caelum angelos, 
per terram uero homines qui in ea habitant designat. Safor. Meta- 
phora {est} ab animali ad creatorem. Ad aeuo ¢.i.) ex quo dixisti: 
Fiat lux? quoniamf ex tunc coepit* reuolutio esse temporis. Nam 
antea non erat tempus sed aeuum .i. perpetuitas quaedam. Aeon enim 
graeci dicunt perpetuum.® Jve ¢.i.) currere uniformiter. Das. Facis ; 
zeugma ab inferioribus : Da, pater, augustam menti conscendere sedem }, 
Cuncta moueri .i, cuncta quae das facis uel loco uel tempore mouerii, 
Nam corporalia j omnia loco simul et tempore mouentur, spiritalia uero 
ut anima tempore tantum, non autem loco mouentur.* Deus uero nec 
loco nec tempore mouetur, sed omnem locum maiestate sua implet 
et omnia simul in eo sunt tempora. Quem non externae etc. Quem 


1 Luke xii 56. 2 Gen. i 3. 8 Cf, Isid. Etym. v 38. 4. 
4 Cf. Aug. de Gen. ad litt. viii 39. 
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i. {te} creatorem non coegerunt causae extrinsecus tibi*® accidentes 
ut fingeres mundum, sed ipsa tua beniuolentia naturaliter tibi insita ». 
Materiae fluitantis opus. Fluitantem materiam uocat illam informem 
materiam quae in mente dei in primordio fuit' antequam mundus fieret 
quando omnia fluitabant, neque adhuc facies terrae uel aeris apparebat. 
Terra namque cooperta ¢ erat aqua licet tenui uel nebula¢; aeris quoque 
claritas non apparebat, quia nec erat lux qua inlustraretur®. Siue flui- 
tantem materiam huius mundi uocat creationem quae semper fluit 
et labitur. Summi forma bona. S. coegit te. Formam uocat filium dei 
qui est sapientia dei, per quem omnia facta sunt. Unde scriptum est : 
Qui cum sit splendor gloriae et figura eius* .i. dei patris. Vel etiam 
formam dicit illud exemplar et rationem quae erat in mente dei‘ 
ad cuius similitudinem post mundus factus est, et ipsam rationem uocat 
Plato ideas uel formas. Sicut (enim) artifex arcam facturus prius 
figuram illius in mente praeuidet ad cuius similitudinem post opus facit, 
ita deus formam huius mundi semper in ratione sua habuit antequam 
illum faceret ad eandem similitudinem. Beatus uero Iohannes ipsam 
rationem et dispositionem dei, quam Plato ideas uocat, uitam nominat.® 
Antequam enim mundus fieret f, in mente dei erat, et antequam caelum 
crearetur in arce uiuebat. Ideo ergo ipsa ratio¥ uita uocatur, quia 
semper uixere. iuore carens. Quia non inuidit® creaturae suae 
faciendo eam ad similitudinem suam. Ducis. Producis. Ad exemplo. 
Quod dicit formam, hoc exemplum. JA/enée .i. dispositione tua. 
Similique in imagine formans .i. (per) filium qui est imago et similitudo 
patris. Siue simili imagine .i. sicut in tua dispositione cuncta imaginata 
erant. erfectas ... partes .i. quattuor elementa quae et perfecti 
mundi partes sunt et (ipsa) in se perfecta sunt. Perfectum {.s.) 
mundum. Adso/uere. Explicare, perficere. Ligas .i. coniungis. 
Numeris .i, quattuor monadibus', nam quattuor sunt elementa® 
quorum sex sunt connectiones quas (Graeci) synzygiasi’ uocant, 
quarum ! quattuor sunt immediatae et duae mediatae. Immediatae sunt 
istae™: Aer calidus et humidus est ; huius caliditas coniungitur caliditati 
ignis, qui est calidus et siccus. Ignis est calidus et siccus; huius 


1 Wisd. xi 17. 2 Cf. Aug. Serm. cxvii 3. ® Heb. i 3. 
4 Cf. Aug. De diu. qu. \xxxiii, xlvi 2. 5 John i 4. 
6 Cf. Ambros. ‘Unde nec numerum monada sed elementum numeri... appel- 


lauerunt ’, Ep. vii 22. 

7 Cf. Aristot. De gener. et corrupt. ii 5; Meteor. iv 1 ; Bridf. Gloss. on Bede De 
Nat. ver. iv. Byrthferth of Ramsey (fl. 1000) quotes R. twice by name (Migne 
P.L. 90 col, 310). 
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caliditas aeris caliditati coniungitur. Siccitas autem terrae copulatur, 
quae est frigida et sicca. ‘Terra frigida est * et sicca; huius siccitas ignis 
siccitati coniungitur ». Frigiditas uero aquae frigiditatinectitur. Aqua 
frigida est et humida; eius frigiditas terrae frigiditati (copulatur). 
Humiditas autem aeris humiditati sociatur. Mediatae synzygiae® hae 
sunt quae contrariae sunt nec possunt coniungi sine aliqua medietate. 
Ignis et aqua contraria sunt, quia ignis calidus est et siccus, aqua frigida 
et humida. Nam ut4 frigiditas aquae ignis conueniat caliditati, terrae 
frigiditas est media ; ut autem aquae humiditas siccitati ignis aptetur, 
aeris humiditas media interuenit.’ 

Ut frigida® flammis. ‘Terra frigida coniungitur igni ex ea parte qua 
siccus est. Arida conueniant liguidis. ‘Terra arida coniungitur aquae 
ex ea parte qua frigida est. (We purior ignis euolet. Ignis duobus 
crassioribus se elementis tenetur, aqua scil. et aere ne ad sedem suam 
euolet, in aethere enim eius sedes est; unde semper superiora petit). 
Mersas Pessumdatas. Pondera {s.) terrae uel aquarum. ‘Terra pon- 
derata est, unde et omnia quae pondus habent, de quacumque caeli 
parte cadant, ad terram feruntur ; quia uid. in imo posita (est) undique 
caelum {sursum) habens‘ ne subsidat pondus eius (et) ad nihilum 
deducatur.? Duobus elementis leuioribus sustentatur, aqua uid. 
et aere. Zu ¢riplicis etc. Vis animae omnem molem corporis regit. 
Philosophi animam mundi solem dixerunt esse* quia sicut calificat 
corpus anima, ita solis calore uiuificantur omnia, eiusque calor diffusus 
per creaturas facit eas gignere, et re uera ut physici% dicunt calore 
illius omnia et gignunt et gignuntur® pariter cum humore, deo ita 
disponente. Hic itaque sol triplicis naturae est; habet enim esse, 
habet calere, habet splendere.* Sol enim medius est inter planetas. 
Primus enim Saturnus est, deinde Iouis, inde Marsi. Hisunt superiores 
tres, et quartus est sol. Sub eo uero reliqui tres, Venus et Mercurius 
et luna. 

Mediam animam. Media dicitur anima non quod a meditullio 
corporis .i. ab umbilico sit porrecta, sed quia/j in corde sedes illius 
proprie est k ubi pontificium ! est uitae.* Aut certe media dicitur quod 
est anima rationabilis media inter animam pecudum et spiritum 
angelorum. Omnis namque™ spiritus aut cum carne tegitur et cum 
carne moritur, aut nec carne (quidem) tegitur sed cum carne non 


1 Macrob. Comma. i 6. 2 Cf. Macrob. Comm, i 22.1. 

% Cf. Macrob. Comm. i 20.6; Sat. i 18.15. 

4 Cf. Aug. Sol. i 15. 5 Cf. Bridf. Gloss. on Bede De Nat. rer. xiii. 

® Cf. Chalcid. Comm. xcix. 
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moritur, aut nec carne tegitur nec (cum carne) moritur. (Anima 
pecudum carne tegitur et cum carne moritur. Anima hominum carne 
quidem tegitur sed cum carne non moritur), spiritus angelorum nec 
carne tegitur nec moritur*. Prudentioribus autem uidetur hoc loco 
potius animam rationabilem debere intellegi quae magnam concor- 
diam habet cum mundo’. Unde et homo graece microcosmus 
dicitur .i. minor mundus.’ Sicut enim mundus¢ quattuor elementis 
et quattuor temporibus constat, ita et homo quattuor humoribus et quat- 
tuor flatibus. Videamus 4 ergo (mundi) et hominis concordiam. Quat- 
tuor sunt elementa: aer ignis aqua terra. Aer calidus et humidus 
est; uer calidum et humidum similiter.2 (Et) sanguis (qui) est in 
puero aeque calidus et humidus®; pueritia (enim) calida et humida 
(est). Ignis calidus est et siccus; aestas calida et sicca. Colera rubea 
quae abundat in adolescente calida et sicca ; adolescentia enim calida 
et sicca. ‘Terra frigida et sicca; autumnus frigidus et siccus. Melan- 
coliaf .i, colera nigra quae est in iuuenibus frigida et sicca; iuuentus 
(enim) frigida et sicca. Aqua frigida et humida est ; hiems frigida et 
humida. Flegma quae abundat in senibus frigida et humida; senectus 
frigida et humida. Iste ergo (minor) mundus habet animam triplicis 
naturae ; est enim irascibilis concupiscibilis rationabilis. Irascibilis, ut 
uitiis irascatur et corporis uoluptatibus; concupiscibilis est ut deum 
diligat et uirtutes appetat ; rationabilis est ut inter creatorem et crea- 
turam, inter bonum et malum discernere possit. (Quae tria si rationa- 
biliter fuerint custodita coniungunt creaturam creatori.) Si uero 
fuerint permutata, mentem debilem reddunt, (nam) si illa pars fuerit 
corrupta quae irascibilis dicitur, fit homo tristis rancidus felle amari- 
tudinis plenus. Si autem illa pars fuerit uitiata’ quae concupiscibilis 
dicitur, fit homo ebriosus libidinosus et uoluptatum seruus. Si uero 
illa pars animae corrumpatur» quae uocatur rationabilis, fit homo 
superbus, haereticus, omnibus subiectus uitiis i. 

Per consona membra. Armonica enim (disciplina) corpus humanum 
compositum est. Hinc Sedulius: Et reuocata suis attemperat organa 
neruisJ.* Dum enim sanum est corpus illa consonat armonia; statim 
autem ut dissentit aegrotat corpus. eso/uis (s.) inmittis, infundis. 
Quae cum secta duos motum glomerauit in orbes. Non est anima in sua * 
natura diuisa, sed actus ipsius in duos extenditur oculos ad aliquid con- 
templandum, sicque dicitur glomerare suum motum in duos orbes et 
reuertitur in semet ipsam. Dicunt (enim) doctores quod per intuitum 

1 Cf. Chalcid. Comm, cc ; Arnob. Adv. Nat. ii 25. 

2 Cf. Macrob. Comm, i 6. 60; Sat. vii 5. 20 f. ’ Carm. paschale 3,256. 
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oculorum uis animae egreditur ad conspiciendum exteriora, ita tamen 
extendit se*® ut statim reuertatur per profundam meditationem in se re- 
uoluens agensque (in) simili imagine quae foras uidet. Sicut (enim) 
uidet» exterius uoluit. Ita est de aliis rebus intellegendum quae 
prius uidit et deinde meditatur. Nam cum unus sit sol, radios in di- 
uersam partem® uidetur diuidere, cum per rimulas et fenestras ingreditur 
(Zn duos orbes) .i. in ortum et occasum. Unde Salomon 4 dicit : Oritur 
sol et occidit et reuertitur ad ortum suum; girat per meridiem et 
flectitur ad aquilonem.’ Jn semet reditura meat mentemque profundam 
circuit .i, aeternam dei et profundam dispositionem peragit. Simé/i 
conuertit imagine caelum .i. aequali modo, simili semper cursu. Vel 
simili imagine ut subaudiatur qualis fuit illa in qua ® creatus est, uid. in 
aequinoctiali et occasu. 

Conuertit .i. conuerti facit, nam dicunt quod impetu solis uoluentis 
contra mundum retineatur sphaeraf caelestis semper uoluens ne labatur 
et pessum ruat. Zi causis etc. Ordo uerborum est : Tu prouehis animas 
uitasque minores paribus causis, et seris in caelum et terram aptans 
sublimes animas leuibus curribus. Diuerso modo diuersi in hoc 
sentiunt. Quidam (enim) ita intellegunt ut animos dicat angelicos 
spiritus, uitas uero minores homines quos paribus causis produxit, dum 
eos rationabiles condidit seritque .i. inmittit® angelos in caelum, 
homines in terram aptans sublimes animas leuioribus curribus .i. subtili 
contemplatione» ad consideranda caelestia. Alii animas doctos et 
sapientes intellegunt, uitas minores stultos, ut serat in caelum sapientes, 
in terram stultos, et sublimes animas sapientium leuioribus curribus 
aptet .i. subtili intellectuii, Attamen prudentioribus aliter uidetur. 
Animas rationales hominum spiritus intellegunt, uitas uero minores 
pecudum animas. Duae enim sunt, rationalis quae est hominum, et 
uitalis quae est animalium, Unde quia tantum ad usum uitae animam 
habent, graece zwak dicuntur! ¢, Zoe enim graece uita dicitur). Hinc qui- 
dam uolunt Zodiacum illum (circulum) signiferum quod animalia 
habeat, taurum leonem et reliqua. 

Prouehit ergo deus animas et uitas paribus causis .i. aequali potentia, 
et hominem quidem ad imaginem et similitudinem suam condidit et 
animalibus uitalem tribuit animam™, Has ergo animas sublimes 
rationabilitate aptat leuibus curribus .i. subtili contemplationi et intel- 
legentiae, easque serit in caelum .i.ad caelestem instruit™ conseruationem. 
Vitas uero minores serit in terram, quia animalia tantum terris dedita 

1 Eccl. i 5-6. 
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sunt et cum moriuntur corpore moriuntur et anima. Zu namque 
serenum .i. serenitas. Tu reguies ... te cernere finis. Definitio® est 
summi boni. Finis et perfectio idem est, sed finis aliquando deest 
sumptione, aliquando dicitur de consumptione. Unde aliter dicimus 
finiri telam, aliter panem ; panis quidem finitur ut non sit, tela autem ut 
perfecta sit. Zerminus .i. per quem terminum perueniamus ad te, 

III pr. 10 (p. 72, 1. 3). Quonam haec felicitatis perfectio constituta sit 
sb, loco: deus namque,’si dici fas est, locus est omnium bonorum. 
Sciendum uero deo non esse aliud bonum et aliud esse ipsum deum, 
sed ipsum bonum deum esse. Neque enim in eo ita est beatitudo 
quomodo in homine sapientia et in uase aqua, sed cuncta quae de deo 
dici possunt, secundum eius naturam et substantiam dicuntur, et ideo 
a quibusdam dicitur non esse bonus et sapiens quia ipse (est) bonitas 
et sapientia. 

ib, (p. 76,1. 135). Dei in ipso bono . . . substantiam. Locus dei, si 
dici fas est, bonum et ipsum bonum in deo. Unde potest illa quaestio 
solui qua quaeritur ubi erat deus antequam mundum crearet. Hoc est 
in bono et ipsum bonum deus." 

III pr. 12 (p. 82, 1. 23). Hoc guicguid est etc. Naturaliter dicit hoc » 
i, illa substantia quaecumque est, et ideo quasi cum quadam dubitatione 
dicit hoc quicquid est, quia deus inuisibilis est omnibus rebus, neque 
enim ipsi angeli integre ualent considerare eum, de quibus scriptum est : 
In quem desiderant angeli prospicere.* Sciendum tamen quia secundum 
aliquid semper uidetur ab angelis. Hinc legimus: Quia angeli eorum 
semper uident faciem patris mei qui in caelis est*; et cum idem deus 
ubique summe sit, nihil tamen esse dicitur quod eius ignoratur. Similiter 
cum sit ipse lux et habitet lucem inaccessibilem,* tenebrae asseritur esse 
propter considerantium infirmitatem.° 

ib, (p. 83, 1. 52). Maturam seruans. Bene dicit naturam seruans 
quia in quantum naturam seruat qui bene agit et a deo regitur, in 
quantum autem a deo discedit male agit et contra naturam fertur. 
Nam et diabolus in sua natura bonus est et potestas eius quidem iusta, 
uoluntas autem mala est.’ Sed deus malo illius bene utitur, ideoque 
dum aliquid conatur malum, uoluntate tantum deo resistit, ceterum 
quicquid agitur deo oboedit inuitus, quoniam quod deus permittit fieri 
iusto iudicio hoc tantum ille agere potest. 

1 Cf. Aug. Enarr. in Ps. cxxii 4. 2 1 Pet, i 12. 

8 Matt. xviii 10. Cf. Aug. Contra Max. ii 9. * 1 Tim, vi 16. 

5 Cf. Iohannes Scottus De diuis. nat., M. P. L. 22 col. 681 B ‘Proinde a theologia 
caelestium uirtutum claritas saepe nominatur tenebrositas. Nec mirum, cum et 
ipsa summa sapientia, cui appropinquant saepissime tenebrarum uocabulo signifi- 


cetur. Audi Psalmistam : quia sicut tenebrae, ita et lumen eius.’ 
® See above. 
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IV pr. 1 (p. 89, 1. 16). Jn regno scientis omnia .i. in hoc mundo; 
licet enim in hoc mundo saepius mali praeualent, tamen regnum dei 
bene dicitur quia a deo gubernatur et regitur; uel in regno dei, hoc est 
in ecclesia * dei quae adhuc est partim in mundo. 

ib. (\. 21). Dispositissima domo uilia uasa etc. (.i.) in ecclesia uel in 
mundo. Hoc ex Paulo apostolo sumptum est qui in una domo?» 
quaedam uasa esse dicit in honorem, alia (uero) in contumeliam.' 

IV m. 1 (p. 89, 1. 1). Pennae .i. alae contemplationis. Hae sunt illae 
alae quas habebat illa mulier quam uidit Iohannes in apocalypsi amictam 
sole et luna sub pedibus eius.” 

ib. (p. 90, |. 17). Aetheris. Possumus quoque per terras nubem 
aerem et cetera hominem, per aetherem uero astra planetas et reliqua 
caelestia angelicos ¢ spiritus intellegere. 

ib. (p. 94, 1. 99). Sed eosdem esse ... nego. Hoc non de quolibet 
malo dicendum qui utique conuerti potest, sed de diabolo principe 
malorum, qui angelus a deo factus est, sed quia ex suo malo malus est 
iam non angelus simpliciter sed cum additamento angelus malus 
uocatur.® 

IV pr. 4 (p. 102, |. 73). Ada uero purgatoria clementia etc. Quia 
dixit miseriores esse reprobos sua improbitate quoniam perpetua eorum 
miseria efficitur, nunc iam transit ad nostrum dogma quod docet 
animas post mortem supplicia luere uel ut purgentur (uel) ut perpetuo 
damnentur. Igni enim corporeo cruciantur quamuis incorporeae sint.4 

IV pr. 5(p. 106, 1. 23). Sed tu guamuis causam tantae dispositionis 
ignores. Cum enim ® cernimus bonos in conualle huius saeculi positos 
aliquando prosperari aliquando contraria pati, recte fieri omnia credere 
debemus quia iudicium dei occultum est sed semper iustum et non 
semper occultum f, 

IV pr. 6 (p. 108, l. 11). De prouidentiae simplicitate, de fati serie. 
Inter prouidentiam et fatum hoc distat: prouidentia est occulta dei 
dispositio in intimo diuinae mentis latens quae simul cuncta complectitur 
qua disponit (deus cuncta quomodo stant. Sicut artifex fabricationes 
aliquid omnia prius per artem quam habet in mente disponit) et sic 
post operatur. Fatum uero est cum paulatim foras prodire et mani- 
festare coeperit in rebus exterioribus. Veluti opus in mente artificis 
comprehensum prius quod postea perficitur exterius. Sed beatus 
Gregorius dicit nihil esse fatum.‘ Sed si fatum aliquid est dicendum, 
fatum est naturalis ordo rerum ex prouidentia dei uenientium. Siqui- 
dem fatum dicitur locutum et dixisse dei fecisse est, dixit enim 8 et facta 

1 2 Tim. ii 20. 2 Apoc, xii 1. 3 Ps. Ixxviii 49. 

* Greg. M. Hom. x in Euang. 4. 
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sunt, mandauit et creata sunt.’ Fatum igitur est opus dei quod ex 
prouidentia descendit. 

tb. (p. 108, 1. 12). De arbitrit ibertate quaeri solet. wid. quod prae- 
destinatione dei sit in electos eius et quod liberum arbitrium habent 
ipsi. Si igitur® ad praedestinationem uenire coguntur, quomodo est eis 
liberum arbitrium, et rursus” si liberum habent arbitrium, quomodo 
praedestinationi subiacent ? 

ib. (p. 108, 1. 22). Quitcguid aliguo mouetur modo .i. \oco uel tem- 
pore. Nam corporalia in loco simul mouentur et tempore localiter, in- 
corporalia uero in loco sunt et in tempore mouentur, sed inlocaliter, 
et quia de corporalibus patet de incorporalibus dicendum est aliquid. 
Anima siue angelicus spiritus in loco est. Nam si ubique esset, deus 
esset (in loco). Ergo in loco quidem est quia non potest ubique esse, sed 
inlocaliter. Si enim localiter esset, necessario sex loci partes haberet, 
ante post dextram sinistram super infra. Sed haec minime habebit 
quia incorporalis est. Si igitur in loco est inlocaliter, inlocalis utique est 
quia loco minime mouetur. Solummodo ergo tempore mouetur quod in 
reminiscendo quae non nouit et obliuiscendo eorum quae nouit dicitur ¢ 
constare. 

ib. (p. 108, 1. 32). Fatum uero &c. Nota fatum nihil esse, ut beatus 
Augustinus® aliique dicunt, sed quod prouidentia dei disponente foris 
agitur fatum uocatur. 

ib. (p. 108, 1. 34). Prouidentia namque cuncta &c. Illud quod in 
mente creatoris disponitur atque ordinatur qualiter proficiatur, proui- 
dentia est. Dum uero id ipsum sensim per genera et species foris per- 
ficitur, fatum uocatur eo quod non simul procedat sicut simul dispositum 
est, ac per hoc quasi uariabile et mobile est fatum. 

ib. (p. 109, 1. 50). Seu caelestibus siderum motibus. Hoc in loco 
quidam conati sunt Boetium reprehendere quasi haereticum, dicentes 
illum mathematicam sectari et docere omnia sub 4 fato stellarum fieri. 
Sed sciendum est quia ubi plura succincte et comprehensiue memorantur 
ignoratur quod debeat eligi, quod eligendum uel quod respuendum¢® sit. 

ib. (p. 110, 1. 71). Ac tanto aliquid fato liberum est quantum illum 
rerum cardinem uicinius petit. Nam sancti aliquando in hac fragili 
carne positi fati seriem transcendunt ad tempus. Beatissimus enim 
Benedictus noster pater * quando simul totum mundum conspexit diuino 
spiritu ultra omnem rerum naturam subleuatus est. Tunc ergo et fati 
seriem transcendit. Sed mox quia mortali erat carne circumdatus cogno- 
uit se intra corporis saepta deteneri et mortalem esse, aliis hominibus 
similem. Per sanctitatem igitur quia deo erat proximus fatum excessit, 
sed rursus per carnem quae erat mortalis ad ipsum relapsus est. 

1 Ps, xxxii 9. 2 Cf. De Cin. Dei v 8. 5 Greg. M. Dial. ii 35. 
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ib. (p. 112,1.131). Sapiens dispensatio. WHuius rei exemplum in beati 
Iuliani passione habemus, qui cum traheretur per plateas nobilis puer 
eiusdem iudicis filius diuino instinctu (in) Christum credens martyrem 
dei secutus est et in carcerem cum eo missus. Petens ergo apud patrem 
ut triduo cum matre loqueretur, eam conuertit* ad deum. Interfecto 
itaque puero cum matrem quoque iussisset comprehendi si quis manum 
ad eam extendit, statim arefacta est, siquidem prouidebat deus non posse 
eam tormenta sufferre. Igitur fusa oratione perrexit in pace ad deum ». 

ib. (p. 113, 1. 144). Adi plus aequo metuunt. Despiciunt. Plus 
aequo .i. plus quam necesse sit. Ideoque datur eis tribulatio ut suam 
fortitudinem agnoscant. Sicut legimus quia® cum quidam frater 
temptationem carnis non ferens uenisset ad quendam senem ut con- 
silium ab eo reciperet4, ille respondit, numquam se talia passum. Cum- 
que tristis ille recederet, uenit ad alterum seniorem cui et molestiam sui 
corporis et praedicti senis uerba rettulit. Qui postquam eum consolatus 
est, uenit contra praefati senis cellulam flexisque genibus orabat ut aliquid 
carnalis temptationis illi eueniret. Itaque statim uisibiliter conspexit 
ignitam diaboli sagittam contra eius cellulam dirigi. Et cum iam frater 
ille se hac illacque® conuerteret penitusque nesciret quid ageret et 
saeculum uellet repetere, dictum est ei ab illo sene beato ne amplius 
auderet fratrem despicere etiam in tribulatione positum. Sicque 
a stimulatione illa sanatum f eum dimisit. 

ib. (1. 148). Quidam suppliciis . . . exemplum .. . praetulerunt 
.S. sicut sancti martyres. 

ib. (p. 114, 1. 186). APTAAEON AE ME TAYTA OEON 2 TIANT’ 
AFOPEYEIN.’ Prouerbiale exemplum in graeco positum quod corruptum 
est. Sed latina interpretatio hoc dicitur habere: Irascentem post deum 
tanquam (omnia conuocare) .i. qui irascitur et aliquid conatur agere 
contra dei dispositionem, etiam in hoc ipso deo seruit eiusque disposi- 
tionem quamuis inuitus peragit. Sicut Ioseph fratres uendiderunt ne 
illorum esset dominus. Verumtamen nisi esset uenditus dominus eorum 
non esset. Similiter Iudaei cum dominum saluatorem nollent recipere 
dicentes : Ecce totus mundus post eum abiit 8 et nos nihil proficimus »*: 
dumque illum occiderent, uolentes nomen eius extinguere, amplius illud 
dilatauerunt et dum irati resisterent ipsii famulati sunt. Neque enim 
totus mundus in Christum crederet nisi Iudaei eum interfecissent. 

IV pr. 7 (p. 118, 1. 45). Proelium .. . conseritis, Ut beatus 
Augustinus aliique sancti doctores dicunt, non magis est fortitudo 
necessaria in aduersis quam in prosperis ; aduersitas enimj quia non 


1 Thad xii 176. 2 John xii 19. 
* eamque conuerteret K > ad dominum LZ © quod L 4 acciperet L 
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potest occulte uenire, ideo totis uiribus ei renititur (, prosperitas autem 
blandiendo decipit et mulcendo plus saeuit quam occulte). 

IV pr. 7 (p. 118, 1. 47). Medium uiribus occupate .i. aequanimitatem 
in omnibus seruate, stantes inter aduersa et prospera immobiles: uel 
medium .i. uirtutum. Nam uirtutes philosophi medias esse dixerunt 
et inter plus minusue esse locatas. Verbi gratia quattuor (sunt) principes 
uirtutes, iustitia fortitudo prudentia temperantia. Et iustitia inter 
pleonexiam et mionexiam collocata® est ; fortitudo inter timiditatem et 
audaciam ; prudentia inter calliditatem et hebitudinem » ; temperantia 
inter luxuriam eneruatorum et insensibilitatem pecudum. 

V pr. x (p. 122, 1. 23). Mam nihil ex nihilo. Persius in dogmate 
Epicureorum dicit ex nihilo nihilum posse fieri ita¢ : De nihilo nihilum, 
in nihilum nil posse reuerti.! Epicurei enim duo dixerunt esse principia, 
hoc est atomos et inane, ex quibus facta sunt elementa. Et atomos 
dicebant corpuscula fuisse breuissima quae uix uideri poterant, qualia 
sunt ea quae per solis radios uidentur discurrere. Inane autem uocabant 
illud spatium in quo atomi continebantur. Haec ergo duo materiam 
fuisse rerum creatarum 4 uolebant. Nos autem dicimus omnia facta esse 
a nihilo a deo qui non solum est sed etiam summus® est. Possumus 
tamen dicere similiter quod a8 nihilo nihil fit, quippe cum omnia fiant ex 
quattuor elementis, terra aqua aere et» igne. Si quis autem interroget 
terra unde facta est uel ceterai elementa, dicendum est, ex nihilo. 
Principium uero non a se sed a deo principej sumpserunt. Et ideo* 
forte potest dici elementa de nihilo facta, quod a deo qui summum 
habet esse creata sunt}. 

| This gloss is not in Z which is mutilated at this point. It is contained 
in K, C, and F.} 

ib. (p. 123, 1. 55). Ordo . . . procedens. Ambitus dispositionis dei, 
extra quem et praeter quem nihil usquam aut est aut erit. 

V pr. 2 (p. 124, 1. 5). Megue enim fuerit ulla rationalis natura, quia 
eidem libertas adsit arbitrii. Sciendum itaque quod soli angeli et 
homines rationabiles a deo creati sunt quibus etiam liberum arbitrium 
est concessum siue ad bonum siue ad malum, et maligni quidem angeli 
statim ut praeuaricati sunt liberum perdiderunt arbitrium ita ut bonum 
iam nec™ uelint nec possint. In malo autem quod eligerunt suum 
arbitrium tantummodo remansit. Sancti uero™ angeli territi ruina 
malignorum spirituum ita solidati sunt et inmeliorati in arbitrio solius 
bonitatis ut iam nec uelint nec etiam possint malum, et bonum quod 


1 Sat. iii 84. , 
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uelint statim possint omnino perficere. Similiter ergo et homo.ante- 
quam peccaret liberum habuit arbitrium scil. utrum in natura boni 
permaneret an ad malum rueret. Neque enim repugnabat caro legi 
mentis illius ad peccatum.’ At postquam nullo cogente peccauit, 
arbitrium bene agendi {penitus perdidit) et ad malum tantum ad quod 
sponte lapsus est liberum habuit arbitrium. Non solum igitur homo 
bonum per se non potest agere, sed nec cogitare sine solius dei cle- 
mentia.  (Habet)) ® itaque homo liberum arbitrium, non tamen sanum 
sed corruptum et semper ad malum ruens. 

V pr. 2 (p. 124, 1. 14). Perspicax iudicium. Perspicax .i. euidens, quia 
non falluntur sicuti homines uerisimilibus bonis nec aliquid possunt 
dubitare in rebus eligendis uelut homines. Hinc legitur: sunt uiae 
quae putantur rectae, quarum finis usque ad profundum inferni 
demergitur.? 

ib. (p. 124, 1. 15). Humanas uero animas liberiores quidem esse 
necesse est, cum se in mentis diuinae speculatione conseruant. Secundum 
philosophos hoc dicit qui dicunt (animas) esse in contemplatione et suam 
uim plenissime exercere antequam ad corpora ueniant; cum autem 
descendant in corpus, obliuisci suae naturae et grauidine corporis eas 
opprimi. Unde a quibusdam reprehenditur®, non tamen reprehen- 
dendus‘ est, cum beatus Augustinus similiter dixerit®, sed in libro 
Retractationum se deinde redarguit, dicens tempore‘ certo animas 
creari et certo tempore eas in corpore destinari.* 

V pr. 3(p. 125, 1. 1). Zumego: En, inquam, difficiliore rursus am- 
biguitate confundor. Caute et attentissime*® legenda sunt ista usque 
dum ex persona Philosophiae respondeatur quoniam minus perfectorum 
proponit opiniones nec tamen proposita concludit; { plura) etiam neganda 
interponit. Dicit ergo, deus cuncta praeuidet quae futura sunt cum 
nihil » potest falli, et quaecumque praeuidet necesse est ut fiant. Igitur 
si necesse habent fieri secundum dei prouidentiam, ubi erit arbitrii 
libertas? Sii necessitas est impositaj ex parte prouidentiae, liberum 
non erit arbitrium. Sed sciendum quia deus non imponit necessitatem 
gerendis rebus neque (cogit) ea impleri quae praeuidet, sed sicut gerendae 
sunt ipsae res per liberum arbitrium, ita deus praeuidet illas futuras. 
Verbi gratia : si celebretur currule certamen et aliquis in editiori stans 
loco spectet, hic nulli currentium uires administrat aut quemlibet per- 
currere facit ; aspicit tamen qui uincat et qui melius currat. Sic ergo 
quodammodo deus non compellit ea quae sunt facienda ad suam uenire 
prouidentiam, sed praeuidet omnino quo modo uel quando quid 


1 Rom. vii 23. 2 Prou. ix 18, xiv 12, xvi 25. 3 Retract. i 8. 
* Habet CF > graui L © reprehenduntur L 4 reprehendendum L 
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futurum sit, quippe cui nihil * futurum, nihil praeteritum est, sed omnia 
ei potius praesentia sunt, sicut supra quoque ait, Quae sint, quae fuerint », 
ueniantque, uno mentis cernit in ictu. Sicut de Ioseph intellegi potest, 
quem prophetia somnium dixerat futurum dominum fratrum suorum 
qui cum ei inuiderent uendiderunt eum, ne posset fieri eorum dominus; 
et ubi fugere conati sunt diuina prouidentia ibi comprehensi sunt. Nam 
si non uendidissent eum Aegyptiis non posset in Aegypto fieri eorum 
dominus. 

tb. (p. 129, 1. 101). Qui solus modus est etc. Ut enim dicit beatus 
Augustinus, Quando homines deum orant cum eo loquuntur.’ JZ/dgue 
tnaccessae luci .i. inaccessibili. Beato Paulo concordat dicenti: Qui 
habitat lucem inaccessibilem,’ quod ideo dicitur quia nullus intellectus 
penetrare eam sufficit. Sicuti hinc (idem) apostolus alibi: Pax dei quae 
exsuperat omnem sensum,* hoc est humanum et angelicum. 

V m. 3 (p. 130, l. 20). An cum mentem cerneret altam (.i. diuinam) in 
eius scil. positam contemplationem. Philosophi enim dicunt animas 
antequam corporibus accedant positas esse in contemplatione diuina, 
et tunc cognoscere omnia quaecumque a deo per species creata sunt ; 
at postquam in corpora descenderint uniuersitatem quidem retinere 
.i, genus ; species uero perdere quas necesse est homini in® corpore 
requirere . 

V pr. 4 (p. 134, 1. 80). Alditer intellegentia contuetur. Quae ipsam 
rationem transcendit et ad sola spiritalia et diuina se erigit per con- 
templationem. Postquam enim mens uniuersa perlustrat quae a deo 
creata sunt, incipit quaerere auctorem ipsum qui ea condidit. Nam 
per ea quae mirabiliter et diuerso modo creata considerat, intellegit 
multo mirabiliorem esse auctorem qui tanta et tam miranda sine labore 
perfecit. Unde apostolus ait: Inuisibilia enim dei per ea quae facta 
sunt intellecta conspiciuntur ; sempiterna quoque eius uirtus et diuinitas.* 
Hoc ergo per solum fit intellectum. Sciendum uero quia cum simul 
sint semper ratio et intellegentia, intellegentia tamen in hoc rationem 
transcendit quia cum homo omnis rationis sit capax, non homo omnis 
tamen intellegentiae habet sublimitatem ut 4 puritatem diuinae maiestatis 
ualeat contemplari. 

V m. 4 (p. 135, 1. 1). Quondam porticus attulit | obscuros nimium 
senes. Hoc est, Stoa habuit. Stoa dicitur porticus ; inde stoici philo- 
sophi qui dixerunt imagines corporum ita mentibus ¢ imprimi sicut in 
pagina figuntur litterae uel notae. Academia fuit uilla iuxta Athenas 
ciuitatem sita non plus ab ea distans uno miliario. Interpretatur autem 
academia populi tristitia eof quod ibi Neptunus superatus sit bellico 


1 Enarr. in Ps, lxxxv 7. 2 x Tim. vi 16. 3 Phil, iv 7. * Rom, i 20. 
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conflictu, sicut Gregorius Nazianzenus ait pro quodam homicidio quod 
inter eos contigit. Victus ergo Neptunus turpiter ab eadem uilla 
nauigio aufugit. In ipsa uilla Plato philosophus commorans omni 
tempore uitae suae philosophiam docebat. Post cuius obitum scola 
ipsius in tres sectas diuisa est, et qui in eadem uilla remanserunt ab ea 
academici sunt dicti. Qui uero exeuntes a uilla ciuitatem Athenas sunt 
ingressi, Stoici sunt nuncupati, et hi in porticibus philosophabantur *. 
Stoa enim » graece porticus dicitur latine. Tertia secta est quae ad loca 
diuersa migrando nullam certam sedem habebat et appellatur peripatetica. 
Quia igitur huius sectae philosophi diuersa loca peragrabant, peripatetici 
uocati sunt .i. deambulantes, seu ut Hieronymo placet circumcalcantes 
eo quod partes orbis circumirent gratia discendarum disciplinarum : 
quicquid enim diffiniebant uelut stabile quiddam et inconcussum®¢ 
et undique circumcalcatum .i. fixum manebat. Quod enim“ nos 
dicimus calco Graeci dicunt pato. Inde componitur peripato .i. circum- 
calco; inde peripatetici sunt dicti qui alias sectas altiori ingenio 
superexcellunt. 

V pr. 5 (p. 136, 1. 5). Jnutrinsecus formas. Spiritales animae formas 
dicit quae excitantur passione sensuum exteriorum ; dicit enim Plato 
omnium rerum formas in anima incomprehensibiliter et inuisibiliter 
contineri antequam per corporales et exteriores excitentur formas. 

V pr. 6 (p. 143, 1. 117). Quaedam de libero proficiscuntur arbitrio 
i, mala. Mala non solummodo ¢ (libero fiunt arbitrio, quia postquam 
primus homo sponte peccauit ad bonum quidem liberum amisit arbitrium, 
ad malum) tantum retinuit. Nisi ergo diuina inspiratio praeueniat, 
nullus aliquid ualet agere boni. Hinc Apostolus: Plus, inquit, omnibus 
laboraui, non autem ego sed gratia dei mecum.' Mirum uidetur quod 
dicit se laborasse et non laborasse ‘, quod facile potest uideri, si simul et 
gratiam dei quae illum praeuenit et liberum arbitrium consideremus. 


' 1 Cor. xv 10, 


* philosophantur KL » autem L © concussum KL 4 autem L 
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THE HISTORICAL VALUE OF DANIEL v AND v1. 


It is becoming customary to look upon the Book of Daniel as 
a religious novel, the work of a later age, rich indeed in didactic 
teaching, but still only a novel with a shadowy background of history, 
albeit embodying the traditions of a great saint and as such having his 
name attached to it. We are assured that the author of this book ‘ had 
a very inaccurate knowledge of the history of the Babylonian period’, 
and that ‘his knowledge of the Persian period appears to be scant if not 
also untrustworthy’.’ Especial objection is taken to the statements 
made with respect to Darius the Mede, and it is laid down as indisputable 
that ‘the interpolation of a Median Darius must be regarded as the most 
glaring historical inaccuracy of the author of Daniel’: that ‘in fact this 
error of the author alone is proof positive that he must have lived at 
a very late period, when the record of most of the earlier historical 
events had become hopelessly confused and perverted’? I shall 
endeavour in the following paper to shew that the truth lies just the 
other way, that exactly the opposite is the case, and that the brief 
reign of Darius the Mede as a sub-king with the title ‘ King of Babylon’, 
so far from proving fatal to the genuineness of this book, forms its 
strongest corroboration, inasmuch as it faithfully records a state of 
things at Babylon, which lasted for a very short time, and was therefore 
likely to be soon forgotten in after ages. With this object in view 
I propose to test the authenticity of this portion of the Book of Daniel 
by reference to contemporary documents. I shall appeal in the first 
place to the Babylonian contract-tablets, which bear the name of the 
reigning monarch and are dated according to the year, month, and 
day of the reign in which they were signed. The year in which a 
monarch begins to reign is called his accession-year, vish sharruti, the 
first year of his reign starting from the New Year following. The only 
exception to this is when his reign begins at the New Year, in which 
case he has no accession-year. It is found convenient in registering 
these tablets to distinguish them by the year, month, and day of the 
reign in which they were signed. Thus the tablet Cyr. 1. 3. 10 was 
signed in the first year of Cyrus, the third month, the tenth day of the 
month. The historical evidence of the contract-tablets is the strongest 


1 Century Bible Daniel, Introd. p. xxxvi. 
2 Enc. Brit. Article on ‘ Book of Daniel’. 
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possible, since they are plain matter-of-fact business documents, and 
cannot have been doctored either to please the monarch or to pander 
to the popular taste. Next to the contract-tablets comes the Annalistic 
Tablet, sometimes called the Nabonidus-Cyrus Chronicle, which gives 
a brief account year by year of the events that happened during the 
reign of Nabonidus, with a more expanded account of the events that 
preceded and accompanied the capture of Babylon by Cyrus in the 
seventeenth year of the reign. This, too, is an all-important source of 
information, though the emphatic statement as to the peaceful nature 
of Cyrus’s capture of Babylon must be regarded with grave suspicion." 
Appeal will also be made to other inscriptions of Nabonidus and Cyrus, 
to the inscription of Darius Hystaspes at Behistun, and to the Aramaic 
documents of the fifth century B. c. discovered at Elephantine in Egypt. 

The fifth chapter of Daniel introduces us to Belshazzar, i.e. Bel- 
sharra-utsur, the eldest son of Nabonidus the last Chaldean king of 
Babylon. Belshazzar, whose historical existence was once denied, is 
now proved to be a very real person, in fact one of the foremost spirits 
of his age. Born some years before his father seized the crown, 
Belshazzar is found possessed of a house of his own in Babylon as 
early as the first year of Nabonidus. In the seventh year of that king’s 
reign he appears at the head of the nobility and of the army taking the 
leading part in the defence of his country. In much the same light is 
he brought before us in the opening verse of Daniel ch. 5: ‘ Belshazzar 
the king made a great feast to a thousand of his lords.’ It is objected, 
however, that in the Book of Daniel Belshazzar is described as a king— 
the first and third years of his reign being expressly mentioned *—-and 
also as the last king of Babylon before the capture of that city by Cyrus, 
whilst Nabonidus, the actual king, is not so much as named. On this 
score alone this book is pronounced unhistorical and hopelessly at 
variance with the contemporary cuneiform documents, in which Bel- 
shazzar is uniformly styled ‘the king’s son’. 

The question, then, is, Was Belshazzar king of Babylon, or was he 
not? The plain answer to this question is to be found in a fact, 
presently to be demonstrated, viz. that when Cyrus appointed his own 
son Cambyses to succeed Belshazzar, he gave him this title ‘king of 
Babylon’. But while the main issue would appear to be thus decided, 
another question very quickly arises: viz. if Belshazzar was king of 
Babylon, how are we to explain the fact that on the tablets he is always 
styled ‘the king’s son’? This second question demands a categorical 
answer. First, as regards the Annalistic Tablet on which he is not 
mentioned by name, it is a sufficient answer that Belshazzar is here 


' See below. 2 Dan. vii I, viii 1. 
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called ‘the king’s son’ in order to distinguish him from the king his 
father. The following statement, which on that tablet ushers in the 
events of successive years, furnishes a good example: ‘The king was 
in Teva, the king’s son, the nobles and the soldiers were in the country 
of }Akkad.’ When, however, we turn to the contract-tablets, the case 
is different. In tablets regarding business transactions in which 
Belshazzar himself was interested, the designation ‘the king’s son’ 
is found preceded by the name ‘Belshazzer’. Here, indeed, it is 
conceivable that we might expect to find the title ‘king of Babylon’ 
put after the proper name. But there are two considerations which 
render this unlikely. In the first place the tablets which record 
Belshazzar’s business transactions only reach down to the twelfth year 
of Nabonidus. Now the reign of that king extended to his seventeenth 
year, while the Book of Daniel only mentions the first and third years of 
Belshazzar. It is therefore quite possible that in the twelfth year of his 
father’s reign Belshazzar had not yet been appointed ‘ King of Babylon’, 
and that he was still only ‘the king’s son’. But secondly, if we suppose 
Belshazzar to have received the royal title before the twelfth year of 
Nabonidus, it does not therefore follow that we shall find him so 
described in a business transaction of a private nature dated such and 
such a year, month, and day of the reign of ‘Nabonidus king of 
Babylon’. For if the rendering ‘the third ruler in the kingdom’ 
(Dan. v 7, 16) be the correct rendering of the Aramaic word there 
employed,’ then Belshazzar was not co-regent along with his father, 
but occupied a subordinate position, seeing that he could only offer to 
Daniel the third place, should he succeed in interpreting the hand- 
writing on the wall. To describe him as ‘king of Babylon’ in a 
business document signed such and such a year of his father’s reign 
might appear to the Babylonians equivalent to putting him on a level 
with his father.?. One other difficulty, however, still remains. The 
question will be asked, How is it that in the dating of contract-tablets, 
which belong to the closing years of Nabonidus, no indication whatever 
is given that Belshazzar was associated with his father, either as co-regent 
or as sub-king? The answer to this question runs thus: In the dating 
of contract-tablets when the royal power is shared between two persons 


1 The form of the Aramaic word rendered ‘third’ is unique. According to Baer 
‘Pro ann reperitur Dan. v 7 nbn (rpiros) cum definito xnbdn (6 rpiros) v 16, 
quod tertium dignitate significat’. ‘In verse 16 the R.V. reads, ‘Thou shalt be the 
third ruler in the kingdom’, thus agreeing with the Greek version of Theodotion 
tpiros év ri BactAciq pou Gpfes, The R.V.M. reads, ‘Thou shalt rule as one of 
three’, which approaches more nearly to the Septuagint rendering ees éfovolav 
Tov Tpirov pépous THs BactAcias pov. Compare also verse 7. 

2 For fresh light on this question see Note 3 at the end of this paper. 
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—as for instance father and son—even when the son is co-regent with 
his father, we must only expect to find one royal name, viz. that of the 
father ; seeing that if both names were introduced, it would necessitate 
the introduction of a new era, i.e. the tablets would have to be dated 
such and such a year of the joint reign. The only exception to this 
would be when the two kings were able to date their reign from the 
same New Year, and of this, as we shall see presently, there is one 
notable instance. 

With regard to the fact that in Daniel v Nabonidus is not even 
mentioned, it deserves to be pointed out that according to the 
Annalistic Tablet at the time of Belshazzar’s feast Nabonidus was 
already a prisoner in the hands of his enemies, having been captured 
at Babylon after the Persians had made themselves masters of a part of 
that city." 

The next objection made by the critics is that in Dan. v 2 
Nebuchadnezzar is called the father of Belshazzar, while the cuneiform 
records shew that Belshazzar was the son, not of Nebuchadnezzar, but 
of Nabonidus. A simple answer to this would be that the term ‘father’ 
is here used in the sense of royal predecessor ; but the words of the 
queen in verse 11—‘ The king, Nebuchadnezzar, thy father, the king, 
I say, thy father’—seem to argue some closer connexion between 
Belshazzar and Nebuchadnezzar. What was this connexion ? 

Nabonidus, the father of Belshazzar, like his predecessor Nergal- 
sharezer, was a usurper, of high rank though not of royal birth. Both 
of these men were sons of high officials, who held the office or title 
of rubu emgu, ‘wise prince’. Nergalsharezer was a son-in-law of 
Nebuchadnezzar, having according to Berosus married a sister of Evil- 
Merodach, and it is probable that Nabonidus either before or after his 
usurpation formed a similar alliance. The proof lies thus: It appears 
from the Behistun Inscription of Darius Hystaspes that Nabonidus had 
a younger son called Nebuchadnezzar, and that during the earlier years 
of Darius two impostors arose and tried to seize the throne of Babylon 
by putting forward the claim ‘I am Nebuchadnezzar the son of 
Nabonidus’. The words are very suggestive: for mere descent from 
Nabonidus—who was not only a usurper but a most unpopular king— 
would hardly be likely to ingratiate a man in the affections of the 
Babylonians or make him appear as their lawful king. But if Nabonidus 
had allied himself by marriage with the family of Nebuchadnezzar, then 
the case would be altogether different. To be sprung from Nabonidus 
would then mean to be the representative of the great Nebuchadnezzar, 
either legally or by actual descent. In this case Belshazzar was either 
the actual descendant of Nebuchadnezzar, or was viewed as such in the 

1 Babylon was not all taken atone time. See below. 
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eye of the law. The fact that Nabonidus called his younger son 
Nebuchadnezzar makes the latter alternative the more probable of the 
two.' Additional support for the view just advanced will be found in 
the account given us by this king of his own coronation.? After 
telling how the conspirators, who assassinated Labashi-Marduk, 
unanimously elected him from amongst their number to be their 
king, he adds these words, ‘Of Nebuchadnezzar and Nergalsharezer, 
the kings my predecessors, their delegate am I: their hosts to my 
hands they entrusted’. Then, a little later on in the same inscription, 
he represents Nebuchadnezzar as conversing with him concerning an 
auspicious dream that he has had, doubtless a dream betokening his 
coming exaltation; thus betraying his extreme anxiety to be looked 
upon as the approved and duly commissioned successor of the great 
departed monarch, Clearly such a state of mind would lead naturally 
and inevitably to a matrimonial alliance with the family of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, so that the queen’s words in Dan. v 1r—‘the king Nebuchad- 
nezzar, thy father, the king, 7 say, thy father’—harmonize admirably 
with what may be inferred from the inscriptions. ° 

The circumstances connected with the capture of Babylon by Cyrus 
have been very ably dealt with by Mr Andrew Craig Robinson in 
his Donnellan Lectures for 1912-1913. Mr Robinson shews con- 
clusively that Babylon was not all taken at one time, and that it was 
not taken without some fighting. According to the Annalistic Tablet 
Gobryas, the general of Cyrus, entered Babylon on the 16th of Tammuz 
(June-July). But on the contract-tablets Nabonidus appears as king 
for some four months longer, viz. as late as the roth of Marchesvan 
(October-November). This is the date of the latest tablet bearing the 
name of Nabonidus ; and it is noticeable that according to the Annalistic 
Tablet on the very next day, the 11th of Marchesvan—just eight days 
after Cyrus had entered the main city—an attack was made by night 
under the leadership of Gobryas, in which, according to the tablet as 
now read, ‘the son‘ of the king was slain’. This is in exact agreement 


1 This younger son was probably an actual grandson of Nebuchadnezzer, born 
after his father’s usurpation. 

2 See the ‘Coronation Decree’ of Nabonidus discovered by Dr Scheil, Baby- 
lonian and Oriental Record, vol. viii no. 6. 

8 The part of the city first taken by the army of Cyrus was the suburb on the 
right bank of the Euphrates. The main city on the left bank, containing the royal 
palace—the site of which is marked by the mound El Kasr—still remained for 
a time in the hands of Nabonidus. This is evident from the fact that two contracts 
of the 17th year of Nabonidus, dated the 21st of Ab and the sth of Elul respectively, 
were drawn up and signed in ‘ the city of the king's pala@, Babylon’. 

* Formerly read ‘the wife’. Dr Pinches, the eminent Assyriologist and dis- 
coverer of the tablet, observes that ‘ where the tablet is damaged there is not room 
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with Dan. v 30, ‘ In that night Belshazzar the Chaldean king was slain’. 
It is also in agreement with Xenophon, who represents Babylon as 
taken on a night of feasting by Gobryas and Gadatas, the generals of 
Cyrus, the king being slain in an attack on his palace. Indeed, the 
very emphasis laid on the peaceful occupation of Babylon by the troops 
of Cyrus, coupled with the fact that all is represented as done by the 
determinate council of Merodach, is sufficient to awaken our suspicions 
that both on the Annalistic Tablet and on the Cylinder of Cyrus we are 
reading the accounts of Babylonian priests, jealous alike for the honour 
of their god and for that of their renowned city, and no less anxious to 
curry favour with the powerful conqueror.’ 

Passing on now to what happened after the capture of Babylon, the 
Book of Daniel records that Belshazzar was succeeded by Darius the 
Mede. For immediately after the statement as to the death of Belshazzar 
follow the words, ‘ And Darius the Mede received the kingdom’. To 
this the critics reply that there is no room for a Median ruler between 
Nabonidus and Cyrus. Quite so: that Nabonidus was succeeded by 
Cyrus is proved indisputably by the contract-tablets. The last tablet 
of Nabonidus—as stated above—is dated the roth of Marchesvan, while 
the first tablet of Cyrus bears date the 24th of the same month. But 
the question is, zo¢ who succeeded Nabonidus, but who succeeded 
Belshazzar: and the answer to that question is given on the Annalistic 
Tablet. On that tablet, immediately after the passage describing the 
death of ‘the king’s son’, follows the account of his funeral ceremonies, 
which were held more than four months later at the close of the year. 
It runs thus: ‘From the 27th day of Adar to the 3rd day of Nisan 
a lamentation was made in the country of Akkad. All the people 
smote their heads. On the 4th day’—i.e. as soon as the funeral was 
over—‘ Cambyses the son of Cyrus went into “The Temple of Him, 
who Gives the Sceptre of the Land”.* The official of the temple of the 


enough for the character for “‘ wife”, and the verb to all appearance is not in 
the feminine’. He adds that Dr C. J. Ball and Dr Hagen, who examined the 
original along with him, arrived at the same conclusion. See Victoria Institute 
Transactions, Dec. 9, 1913. 

1 Cyropoedeia vii 5. 15-31. 

2 The language used on the Cylinder of Cyrus bears such a remarkable resem- 
blance, in thought, tone, and expression, to certain passages in the latter part of 
the Book of Isaiah that one is tempted to think that the Babylonian priests must 
have had that book in their hands, unless—as has been maintained—the author of 
the Cyrus passages in Isaiah was acquainted with the Cylinder of Cyrus. 

* This is a translation of the words E-KHAD-KALAM-MA-SIM-MA, the 
Sumerian name of the temple. Compare the India House Inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Col. iv 18, ‘ For Nebo, the exalted messenger, who has given me a righteous 
sceptre to govern all men, EEKHAD-KALAM-MA-SIM-MA, his temple in Babylon, 
with asphalt and brick I built its structure’. 
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sceptre of Nebo brought a message in his hand’—at this point the 
inscription becomes partly illegible. But enough has been already told 
us to enable us to divine the rest. The temple referred to is the 
temple of Nebo at Babylon. Into this temple kings entered to have 
their sovereignty confirmed, as thus related in the Coronation Decree 
of Nabonidus: ‘To “The Temple of Him who Gives the Sceptre of 
the Land”, into the presence of Nebo, who prolongs my reign, I entered. 
A righteous sceptre, a legitimate rod of authority enlarging the land, 
he entrusted to my hands.’ Cambyses by entering into this temple 
immediately after the funeral obsequies of Belshazzar shewed that he 
was about to take Belshazzar’s place. Such is the natural inference, 
and it is confirmed in a remarkable way by the contract-tablets. Cyrus 
took Babylon in the autumn of 538 B.c. For the next four months— 
his accession year—he is styled on the contract tablets ‘King of 
Babylon and of the Countries’, sometimes merely ‘King of the 
Countries’. On the 4th day of the opening month of the New Year— 
the very day on which Cambyses went into ‘The Temple of Him who 
Gives the Sceptre of the Land’—Cyrus is styled on the tablets ‘ King 
of Babylon’ for the last time for some ten months.’ Not till we come 
to a tablet dated 1. 10. 0? does he again bear that title. Meanwhile 
during this interval we find ten tablets on which Cambyses is styled 
‘King of Babylon’ and Cyrus ‘ King of the Countries’.* The earliest 
is the tablet 1. 2. 5 which reads ‘Cambyses, king of Babylon: Cyrus, 
king of the Countries’ ; and the latest the tablet 1. 9. 25 inscribed thus: 
‘Cambyses, king of Babylon. At that time his father Cyrus was king of 
the Countries’. 

We gather, then, that on the 4th day of the New Year, immediately 
after the public mourning for Belshazzar, Cyrus appointed his son 
Cambyses to succeed that monarch, giving him the same title ‘ King of 
Babylon’, which in Dan. vii 1 is found given to Belshazzar. It thus 
appears, first, that Cyrus regarded Belshazzar as a king; secondly, that 
the king who succeeded Belshazzar was Cambyses, called in the Book 

1 For four tablets, the dates of which, as set down by Strassmaier, seem to 
impugn this statement, see Note 1 at the end of this paper. 

2 In registering the tablets when any uncertainty exists as to a number it is 


usual to put a cypher. 
8 These ten tablets are dated thus :— 


I, 2. 5 I. 5. 21 
I. 2.9 1. 8. 9 
I. 3- 10 I. Qe 25 
I. 4.7 I. o. 8 
I. 4. 25 O. g. 25 


The tablet 1. 5. 21 is given by Peiser in Babylonische Vertrdge des Berliner Museums. 
The tablet 1. 3. 10 will be found in Strassmaier’s Inschriften von Cyrus. The 
remaining eight are in his Juschriften von Cambyses. 
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of Daniel ‘ Darius the Mede’ ; thirdly, that this first reign of Cambyses 
as king of Babylon lasted for only part of a year, which agrees with the 
Book of Daniel, where only the first year of Darius the Mede is men- 
tioned,’ and where he is spoken of as succeeded by Cyrus the Persian. 
But this is not all. These tablets which bear the names of Cyrus and 
his son Cambyses are unique. In no other instance do we find two 
royal names on the contract-tablets. Strictly speaking the reign of 
Cambyses began on the 4th of Nisan. But it began while the New 
Year feast was still going on,’ and was thus regarded as dating from the 
New Year, to wit the first New Year after Cyrus’s capture of Babylon, 
so that in this single instance, as regards the tablets, father and son 
were able to date their reigns from the same epoch, viz. the rst of 
Nisan 537 B.C. 

The title which Cyrus retained for himself as well as that which he 
bestowed on his son Cambyses are deserving of our close attention. 
The title ‘King of Babylon’, which had contented former Babylonian 
monarchs in whose eyes Babylon was the centre of the universe, would 
bear a different meaning in the eyes of Persian kings and would seem 
to them far too narrow to describe the vast Persian empire. Accordingly 
in his accession year we find Cyrus describing himself on the contract- 
tablets as ‘King of the Countries’, occasionally along with the older 
title ‘ King of Babylon’, The meaning of this new title is well brought 
out in a tablet of the 1st year of Cyrus, which reads thus: ‘Cyrus, king 
of the Countries, king of all their kingdoms.’* Compare Ezra i 2 ‘ Thus 
saith Cyrus king of Persia, All the kingdoms, of the earth hath the 
Lorp, the God of heaven, given me’. At the New Year, as we have 
seen, Cyrus decided to confer the title ‘King of Babylon’ on his son, 
reserving to himself the title ‘ King of the Countries’. The full meaning 
of this decision may be gathered from the Book of Daniel. We learn 
from that Book that the Persian monarch was attempting afresh what 
had been vainly attempted by Assyrian kings, viz. to form Babylon into 
a sub-kingdom.* To do this it was necessary to divide the Babylonian 


! The Book of Daniel implies that the reign of Darius the Mede was short. In 
the Ist year of Darius the seventy years captivity, which ended in the first year of 
Cyrus, is spoken of as fast hastening to its close. See Dan. ix 1, 2. In Dan. xi1 
for ‘the first year of Darius the Mede’, both the LXX and Theodotion read ‘ the 
first year of Cyrus’. This equation is correct, since Cyrus and Cambyses began 
their reigns in the same year. 

2 According to Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria p. 679, the New Year 
festival extended over at least the first eleven days of Nisan. 

8 See Babylonian Expedition of the University of Pennsylvania, vol. viii, Pt. 1. 
Text 58. 

* Senacherib appointed his eldest son Ashur-nadin-shumu king of Babylon in 
subordination to himself. Esarhaddon appointed his younger son Shamash-shum- 
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empire into two parts, assigning the home province, Babylonia, to 
a sub-king under the suzerainty of the Persian king, and including the 
rest of the empire—Elam on the one hand and the Palestinian states 
on the other—among the many conquered countries now under Persian 
rule. It is this impending change which is brought before the mind of 
the prophet Daniel when he interprets the last of the four mystic 
words traced on the wall of Belshazzar’s palace: ‘ PERES ; thy kingdom 
is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.’ If PERES had 
only meant ‘divided’ in the sense of ‘broken to pieces’, or ‘broken 
away from thee’, then the prophet would not have mentioned the 
Medes, for the play being on the word ‘ Persians’, there was no need 
whatever to mention the Medes, but rather the reverse. But since the 
Medes are thus expressly mentioned as well as the Persians, we see 
that PERES has here its primary meaning, ‘divided into two parts’, 
and that the sense is, ‘Thy kingdom will be divided between the two 
nations the Medes and the Persians’. Thus the contract-tablets record 
the fulfilment of Daniel’s prediction, whilst that prediction explains the 
full significance of the two royal names found on the tablets. 

The fifth chapter of Daniel ends with the announcement that ‘ Darius 
the Mede received the kingdom’. From whom did he receive it? 
From God, answers Dr Charles,' and he points back to the words just 
quoted, ‘ Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes and Persians’. 
In the light of those words such an interpretation might seem possible, 
but in the light of Dan. ix 1, where we are told that Darius ‘was made 
king over the realm of the Chaldeans’, it is seen to be impossible. 
For are not all kings made kings by God? When then we are told in 
plain matter-of-fact prose that a man ‘was made king’, what we under- 
stand is, that he did not make himself king, but was set on the throne 
by another; and this was certainly the case with the successor of 
Belshazzar, the Cambyses of the tablets, the Darius of the Book of 
Daniel, who was clearly placed on the throne by his father Cyrus. 

We now come to the most obscure part of our subject: the question 
as to why Cambyses is called Darius, and also why he is described as 
a Mede. As we have just been studying the significance of the predic- 
tion contained in the word PERES, it may be best to take this last 
question first. According to Dan. ix 1 the new king was ‘of the seed 
of the Medes’, a Median by descent. In Cambyses’s case this could 
only have been on his mother’s side. Now Ctesias tells us in his 
FPersica that after the defeat of Astyages king of the Medes and the 
capture of Ecbatana, Cyrus married Amytis, the daughter of Astyages, 
ukin king of Babylon, under the suzerainty of his brother, Ashur-bani-pal, king of 
Assyria. In both cases the result was most disastrous, 

1 Century Bible i» /oco. 
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and that Cambyses was the fruit of that marriage.’ It was, then, as the 
child of a Median mother that Cambyses received the title ‘ Darius the 
Mede’. Such a title would be likely to conciliate the Medes; for it 
not only honoured them, but assured them of their share in the govern- 
ment of the empire. It might also conciliate the Babylonians, for their 
great Nebuchadnezzar, according to Alydenus, had married another 
Amytis of the same royal Median line. But it would be especially 
welcome to captive Judah. For Media, according to Isaiah’s prophecy, 
had taken the chief part in putting down Assyria some seventy years 
before,? and just now in accordance with Jeremiah’s prediction*® had 
helped to subjugate Babylon; so that the title of the young king of 
Babylon sounded in the ears of the Jews like a fulfilment of prophecy ; 
to them Persia was but a new friend, while Media had long been the 
champion of freedom. At the same time it is impossible to charge 
the writer of this Book of Daniel with any the least ignorance as to the 
pre-eminence of the Persians at this crisis. Not only does he inform 
us that Darius after the capture of Babylon ‘received’ the kingdom ; 
but in a vision of a slightly earlier date—viz. the third year of Bel- 
shazzar—he sees the Medo-Persian kingdom as a ram with two horns. 
Both horns are high, but the one which came up last is the higher ; 
i.e. Media is still a great power, but Persia is seen over-topping her. 

It has been shewn in what sense Cambyses could be called a Mede, 
but what are we to say of the name Darius? Professor Sayce insists 
that ‘the kings of Persia were contented with but one name’, and that 
‘by that name alone they were known in all parts of their dominions’. 
He affirms that ‘the son and successor of Cyrus is Cambyses in Babylon 
and the other provinces as well as in Persia and Egypt’. It is quite 
true that in the few monuments of the Old Persian Empire which still 
remain to us, as well as on the Babylonian contract-tablets, Cambyses 
is always Cambyses. But this is insufficient ground on which to base 

1 See The Persica, excerpts 2andio. It is only incidentally that Ctesias informs 
us that Cambyses was the son of Amytis. Of the different stories told us by 
Greek historians of the connexion of Cyrus with the Median royal family that of 
Herodotus is the most legendary. If Cyrus was Astyages’s heir, his own daughter's 
son, it was a most unnatural thing for the old king to seek to make away with his 
grandson, Far more likely is the version of Ctesias, By marrying Amytis, as this 
writer shews, Cyrus came to be looked upon as the legitimate successor of Astyages, 
so that when the news of the marriage reached the Bactrians, with whom he was 
then at war, they at once gave in their allegiance to Amytisand Cyrus. Excerpt. 2. 
It may be noted that the name ’Aorviyas, as written by Ctesias corresponds more 
closely with the cuneiform Ishtumvegu than the ’Agrudyns of Herodotus. Ctesias 
himself was a prisoner in Persia from 417 to 398 B.c., and became court physician 
to Artaxerxes II, 

? See J.T.S. for July 1913, p. 501. 

® Jer. li 11, 28. * Higher Criticism p. 543. 
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the statement that the Persian kings had only one name. The testimony 
of Herodotus and of Josephus points the other way. Josephus, speaking 
of Darius the Mede, says that ‘he was the son of Astyages and had 
another name among the Greeks’.' Both of these statements are 
deserving of notice. The first statement, viz. that Darius the Mede 
was the son of Astyages, approaches very nearly the statement of 
Ctesias that Darius was the son of the daughter of Astyages. But 
it is Josephus’s second statement with which we are now most con- 
cerned, and I shall endeavour to shew from the pages of this historian 
that the other name of Darius by which he was known among the 
Greeks, and which appears at the moment to have slipped the writer’s 
memory, was the name Cambyses. The proof lies thus :—when intro- 
ducing Artaxerxes I, Josephus makes the following remark: ‘ After the 
death of Xerxes the kingdom came to be transferred to his son Cyrus, 
whom the Greeks called Artaxerxes’.* Vere is an incidental proof that 
the Persian kings sometimes had two names, and it will be observed 
that in this instance the name Artaxerxes, by which the monarch was 
known to the Greeks, is the same name that we find alike on the 
Persian monuments and on the contract-tablets.° Hence it may be 
inferred in the case of ‘Darius the Mede’ that the other name, by 
which he was known among the Greeks, must have been the name 
Cambyses, since that is the name on the contract-tablets of the young 
king set up at Babylon by Cyrus in the place of Belshazzar ; the name, 
too, of Cyrus’s successor as. found both on the tablets and on the 
Persian monuments. But Herodotus throws still further light on the 
matter. According to the father of history the names of some of 
the Persian kings—Darius, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes—were appellatives 
rather than proper names. Moreover, the fact that Herodotus attaches 
a wrong meaning to these names does not altogether invalidate his 
testimony.‘ There is doubtless a residuum of truth in his statement. 
If then, in the case before us, the name Darius be an appellative, the 
bearer, as stated by Josephus, would have another name, his own 
proper name, which, as has just been shewn, was probably the name 
Cambyses. 

1 Ant. x 11. 4. 2 Ibid. xi 6. 1. 

3 See the inscription of Artaxerxes III found at Persepolis, in which he traces 
his descent from Artaxerxes I, 

4 Compare his statement that Persian proper names ‘all end with the same letter 
—the letter which is called San by the Dorians and Sigma by the Ionians’ (Bk. i 
139). This is true except when they end in a vowel. According to Herodotus, 
Darius = ‘Worker’; Xerxes = ‘ Warrior’ ; Artaxerxes = ‘Great Warrior’ (Bk. vi 
98). Modern scholars have attached to these names the following meanings :— 
Darius, ‘ possessing wealth’ ; Xerxes, ‘a royal person’; Artaxerxes, ‘law of the 
kingdom’, or ‘he whose kingdom is lifted up’. 
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In Dan. ix 1 it is said of Darius the Mede that he was the ‘son’, 
i.e. the descendant of Ahasuerus. The critics, who take Darius the 
Mede to be a reflexion into the past of Darius Hystaspes, see in this 
verse the confusion of a later age, since Darius Hystaspes was the 
father of Ahasuerus, i. e. Xerxes, and not his son. The answer is that 
Dan. ix 1 speaks distinctly of a Median, not a Persian, Ahasuerus, the 
distinction between the Medes and Persians being very clearly recog- 
nized in this Book, as well as their mutual relationship at the time of 
the capture of Babylon. In Tobit xiv 15, the writer of that romance 
identifies ‘ Assuerus’ with the destroyer of Nineveh, i.e. with Cyaxares. 
It has been asserted that his object was to make his book harmonize 
with the Book of Daniel, in which case the closing verse of the Book of 
Tobit would form an early comment on Dan. ix 1. But, however that 
may be, the identification is a likely one for the two following reasons. 
In the first place the writer of this Book of Daniel, looking on the 
Median Darius as a deliverer, would like to note his descent from an 
earlier deliverer of the Chosen People, viz. the king who put down 
Assyria. Secondly, Cyaxares, as witnessed by the Behistun Inscription, 
was the pride of the Median monarchy just as Nebuchadnezzar was of 
the Babylonian, so that it would be natural to describe a king of the 
royal Median line as sprung from Cyaxares." 

We have now to examine the age assigned to Darius the Mede, 
viz. ‘ threescore and two years’. According to the Sippara Inscription of 
Nabonidus,? Cyrus defeated Astyages king of the Medes and captured 
Ecbatana in the third year of the reign of Nabonidus. It is also clear 
from the Annalistic Tablet that Babylon was taken by Cyrus in the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Nabonidus. If, then, Cyrus married 
Amytis the daughter of Astyages shortly after the conquest of Ecbatana, 
Cambyses would be quite young when he was appointed by his father 
to succeed Belshazzar. He might very well be 12 years old, and 
I shall now give some reason for thinking that 12, and not 62, was 
the original reading in Dan. v 31. 

It is well known that inaccuracy in numbers is a common thing in 
the Old Testament; and the reason given is, that numbers were 
anciently indicated by letters of the alphabet, and that some of these 
letters being very much alike were often mistaken one for the other. 
The question then is, Were the letters of the alphabet so used by the 
Jews in copying their Sacred Writings in the age succeeding that of 
Daniel? We cannot say for certain, but there is a very strong proba- 


1 In the early years of Darius Hystaspes two imposters claimed to be sprung 
from Cyaxares, just as two had called themselves Nebuchadnezzar the son of 
Nabonidus. 

2 Col. i 28. 
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bility that they were so used. The alphabetic psalms are an indication 
and almost an example of such a use. Another indication is that 
both in the Hebrew and in the Greek alphabet the letters down 
to the seventeenth letter inclusive have the same numerical values, 
as though such a system of numeration had prevailed before these 
alphabets parted company. The earliest example, however, of such 
a use in the case of the Greek alphabet dates from the reign of 
Ptolemy II, who died in 247 B.c. From Semitic sources the earliest 
example of the use of the letters for numerals occurs on the lion-weights 
from Nimrud, which belong to the latter part of the eighth century B. c. 
On these weights Beth, the second letter of the Semitic alphabet, 
appears to be used in the sense of ‘double’... Amongst the Jews the 
earliest, or almost the earliest, instance of such a use is found on the 
ancient silver shekels and half-shekels, which have been variously 
assigned to the age of Ezra, to that of the Maccabees, and to the time 
of the first revolt. The value, however, of the evidence afforded by 
these shekels depends, not so much on their age, as on their markedly 
conservative and religious character. The type of the alphabet employed 
on them is archaic, as compared with that used on the coins of the 
Asmonaean princes or on the coins of the second revolt. The letters, 
if not of the date of Ezra, are at least imitations of the older forms? ; 
whilst both the symbols stamped on them and the superscriptions give 
them a distinctly sacred character. When then we find on these coins 
the number of the year given alphabetically, the strong presumption 
is that the letters of the alphabet were so used by the Jews, more 
especially in copying their Sacred Writings, at least as early as the 
fifth century B.c., to which the type of alphabet used on the shekels 
points back ; and further, that in this fact we have the key to some of 
the numerical discrepancies of Holy Scripture.* 

Now let us apply this to the case before us. The age of Darius the 
Mede, viz. 62, is expressed alphabetically by the letters Samekh Beth. 
We need not quarrel with the Beth, but Samekh, which stands for 60, 
must clearly be corrupt, if Darius is the same person as Cambyses. 
We turn then to the ancient Semitic alphabet, and study the various 
phases through which it passed in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C., to 
find what letter could most easily be confused with Samekh. It then 
becomes apparent that during the last quarter of the sixth century B. c. 


1 Corp. Insc. Semiticarum, vol, i, part 2, nos. 2, 3, 4- 

2 Most of the letters exhibit forms identical with, or only differing slightly from, 
those found in the Siloam Inscription. 

* If the shekels belong to the era of the first revolt, a. p. 66-70, then the earliest 
use among the Jews of letters for numbers is found ona coin of Antigonus Mattathias 
40-37 B.c., where NY is used to indicate ‘ year 1’. 
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and the first quarter of the following century there was a remarkable 
resemblance between the letters Samekh and Yod, so that a carelessly 
written Yod might easily be mistaken for a Samekh.' This is best seen 
in the inscription on the Teima stone. In line 13 of this inscription 
Yod appears as the second letter, and in the following line Yod is the 
first letter and Samekh the third, so that we have the two characters in 
convenient juxta-position.2 Now, if for Samekh Beth we read Yod Beth, 
the age of Darius is reduced from 62 to 12, and as we have seen 12 
would be a very likely age for Cambyses at the time of the taking of 
Babylon, supposing him to be the son of a Median princess born about 
a year after the capture of Ecbatana. It deserves also to be pointed 
out that this is not the only place in the Old Testament where such 
a mistake has been made. In Isa. vii 8 occurs a prophecy that has 
sorely perplexed the commentators: ‘ Within threescore and five years 
shall Ephraim be broken in pieces, that it be not a people.’ Duhm 
pronounces this an ancient gloss, on the ground that ‘a late annotator 
would almost certainly have dated the extermination of Ephraim from 
the destruction of Samaria in 721, about fifteen years after Isaiah spoke ’.’ 
But if Yod has been mistaken for Samekh, then the difficulty at once 
vanishes ; the words are no gloss, and 15—not 65—is the true reading. 

With regard to the personality and the age of Darius the Mede the 
LXX reading of the passage is remarkable and deserving of attention. 
It runs thus: ‘The kingdom was taken away from the Chaldeans and 
was given to the Medes and to the Persians. And Artaxerxes, who was 
of the Medes, received the kingdom. And Darius was full of days and 
was honoured in his old age.’ The LXX is the earliest interpreter of 
the Book of Daniel. The LXX translator interprets, accommodates, 
and alters, according to his own ideas, so as to make the Book square 
with history. The abrupt way in which he introduces Darius is proof 
that the original text has here been doctored by him, and clumsily 
doctored. What was his motive? Was he aware that Cyrus appointed 
Cambyses to the throne of Babylon and that Cambyses could not 
possibly have been 62 years old at his accession? As Josephus 
identifies the Artaxerxes of Ezra iv 8 with Cambyses,’ it is just possible 
that by Artaxerxes the LXX translator means Cambyses. ‘The number 
62 he evidently looks upon with distrust; yet, in view of the power 


1 Compare the forms of these letters in Pl. XIII, columns 4, 5, and 6, of G. A, 
Cooke’s North Semitic Inscriptions, 

* Corp. Insc. Semiticarum, P|. 1X, no. 113. See also the frontispiece to The 
Biblical World, June 1909. 

* See the Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges on Isa. vii 8. 

* See Daniel and his Prophecies by the late Dr Wright, pp. 201, 203, 208, 212, 216. 

5 Ant. xi 2.1. 
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placed in the hands of Darius, he deems it advisable to describe him as 
an aged and honoured statesman. 

But the best proof of the youthful age of Darius the Mede is to be 
found in that most touching story of the lion’s den. For into whose 
presence did the presidents and satraps ‘come tumultuously’?* Into 
the presence of a man of sixty-two years wielding the rod of empire? 
Hardly so: but they might break in thus on a boy of twelve. Again: 
who is it, whose whole heart goes out to the aged prophet in those 
sympathetic words, ‘Thy God whom thou servest continually, he will 
deliver thee’? Who is it, who passes the night fasting, cannot sleep, 
rises early, and goes in haste to the den? An oriental despot, whose 
heart is hardened by sixty-two years’ contact with the world? Nay 
rather, such words, such actions, suit better a youthful, generous, 
impulsive nature, a nature as yet unspoiled. The story speaks for 
itself. No elderly man would be likely to act in the way Darius acted. 

I have spoken of Darius as wielding the rod of empire, and such 
language is agreeable to the description of his administration given in 
Dan. vi 1, 2 and also to the terms of his royal decree at the close of 
that chapter. But how does this tally with his position as a sub-king, 
merely invested with the sovereignty of Babylon. The answer is that 
he was sub-king under his father, and might thus possess something of 
his father’s authority. Such a supposition is confirmed and established 
by the tone and language of the Cylinder of Cyrus. The following 
passage shews that Cyrus had associated his son Cambyses with himself 
in the government of the empire: ‘Merodach, the great lord... 
established a decree. Unto me, Cyrus the king, his worshipper, and 
Cambyses my son, the offspring of my heart, and to all my people, he 
graciously drew nigh, and in peace before them we duly marched’, 
i.e. the king and his son, as true shepherds, marched at the head of 
their people. Compare also the following: ‘Let Cyrus the king thy 
worshipper and Cambyses his son accomplish the desire of their heart.’ * 
In view of such language I see nothing strange either in the administra- 
tive acts of Darius or in the terms of his decrees as recorded in Dan. vi. 

One further evidence of the historical value of the narrative contained 
in that chapter comes to us from an unexpected quarter. The Aramaic 
papyri of the fifth century B.c., discovered at Elephantine in Egypt, 
exhibit a type of Aramaic which presents many points of resemblance 
to that found in the Book of Daniel. They also corroborate in 
a remarkable manner the story of Dan. vi. In the seventeenth year 
of Darius Nothus, 407 B.c., the Jews of Elephantine, complaining to 

1 Dan, vi 6, 11, 15 R.V.M. The same Aramaic word is used in the Targum on 


Ruth i 19. 
* Cylinder of Cyrus Obv. lines 26-28. * Ibid. Obv. lines 35-36. 
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Bagoas, the Persian governor of Judaea, of the destruction ‘of their 
temple by the priests of the Egyptian god Khnub, speak thus: ‘ When 
Cambyses came into Egypt he found this temple built. And though 
the temples of the gods of Egypt were then all thrown down, no one 
injured anything in this temple.’ Now why did Cambyses spare the 
temple of Jehovah at Elephantine? Because the Jews were mono- 
theists much like the Persians? Yes, possibly: but the Book of 
Daniel supplies a better answer. Cambyses had not forgotten Daniel 
the Jew, nor the wonderful deliverance wrought by the God of Daniel, 
nor the royal decree which he himself had put forth only some thirteen 
years before. To him Daniel’s God—the Jahu of the temple at 
Elephantine—must have appeared one with the Persian Ormuzd— 
‘He is the living God and steadfast for ever, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed.’ 

When the above arguments are duly considered and the matter has 
been yet more thoroughly searched into, the author of this paper 
ventures to hope that this Book of Daniel will no longer be regarded 
as a work of the second century B.c., but as the work of an author who 
was thoroughly conversant with the events which he describes. 


CHARLES BOUTFLOWER. 


Note 1. Certain tablets in Strassmaier’s Cyrus, on which Cyrus is 
styled ‘ King of Babylon’, are wrongly dated, so that they appear to 
fall into the interval of ten months or so during which that title was 
held by his son Cambyses. These are as follows :— 

(1) No. 13, dated Cyr.(?) 1.1. 10. This tablet is much obliterated. 
The name ‘ Cyrus’ is uncertain, as indicated by Strassmaier. Equally 
uncertain are the words ‘ King of Babylon’. 

(2) No. 18, dated Cyr. 1. 5. 30. This tablet reads thus :— 

‘576 sheep from the month Tebet 

the 1st year of Cyrus king of Babylon 

to the 30th day of the month Ab’ &c. 
The inscription shews that Cyrus was ‘king of Babylon’ in Tebet—the 
1oth month—of his first year. As the day of the month is not men- 
tioned, the tablet should be dated 1. 10. o. 

(3) No. 19, dated Cyr. 1. 7. 16. On this tablet the number of the 
year is uncertain. It is indicated by a perpendicular wedge at the end 
of the fifth line. But the character used as a determinative after 
numerals, which ought therefore to follow this wedge, is wanting, i.e. 
the line is incomplete. Hence the number of the year itself may 
be incomplete. There. may just as well have been two or three 
perpendicular wedges as one, i.e. the tablet may quite as possibly 
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belong to the second or third year of Cyrus as to his first year. It 
cannot, however, belong to a later year than the third, since only the 
numbers 1, 2, and 3 are indicated by perpendicular wedges. 

(4) No. 20, dated Cyr.(?) 1. 8. 17. The name ‘Cyrus’ does not 
appear on this tablet. 

Note 2. From the time of the earliest inscription extant, viz. the 
Calendar of Gezer, circa 1000 B.C., down to the end of the first quarter 
of the fifth century B.c., Yod maintained the same archaic form which 
we meet with on the ancient Hebrew shekels, i.e. exactly like our 
capital Z with the addition of a short central parallel bar on the left 
side of the transverse bar. After the first quarter of the fifth century B. c. 
this letter very rapidly drew in its horns, so that by the end of the 
fourth century B.C. the ‘jot’ (Matt. v 18) was already the smallest letter 
in the alphabet. With Samekh the case was different. This letter ran 
through a great variety of forms. In its most ancient form, as seen in 
the Gezer Calendar, it consists of three parallel horizontal bars, crossed 
by a perpendicular bar, which begins a little above the highest parallel 
and is bisected by the lowest. A little later, during the ninth and the 
first half of the eighth century B.c., the perpendicular bar began at the 
highest of the parallels. ‘This is the form of the letter on the Moabite 
Stone, the stele of Zakir king of Hamath, and the earliest of the 
Zenjerli inscriptions. After the middle of the eighth century B. c. the 
perpendicular bar instead of crossing the parallels is merely drawn from 
the lowest, so that we have two horizontal parallels and beneath them 
a capital T. This form of the letter is found on the Zenjerli inscription 
of Bar-rekub, 745-727 B.c. Presently, in order to write the character 
more easily, the three horizontal parallels were exchanged for a zigzag, 
the perpendicular being added below. This is the form which the letter 
assumes on a contract-tablet dated the 1st year of Nabonidus, 554 B.c. 
But a further change was soon to follow. During the closing decades 
of the sixth century B.c. and throughout the fifth century Samekh was 
drawn like a capital Z, tilted somewhat to the left side and with two 
additional strokes added to it: first, as in the case of Yod, a short 
parallel bar on the left side of the transverse; secondly, a tail, drawn 
from the right hand extremity of the lowest bar parallel to the transverse. 
‘This form of the letter is found in use on a contract-tablet from Babylon 
dated the fourth year of Cambyses, 525 B.C., on an inscription from 
Memphis dated the fourth year of Xerxes, 482 B.c., and also on the 
lion-weight from Abydos ; in all three instances along with the archaic 
form of Yod described above, from which it differs only by the addition 
of the aforementioned tail.' The Teima Stone, referred to above, 


1 See Corp. Insc. Semiticarum, vol. i, part 2. On Plate V, compare the Yod in 
64a with the Samekh in 646, Also on Plate VII, 108 a, compare the three Samekhs 
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belongs to the same period, viz. the end of the sixth or the beginning 
of the fifth century B.c. It will be noted that the possibility of a Yod 
having been thus mistaken for a Samekh in Dan. v 31 presupposes that 
this Book must have been written not later than the first quarter of the 
fifth century B.C. 

NoTeE 3. Since writing this article my attention has been drawn to 
& most important paper by Dr Pinches in the Zxfository Times for 
April 1915, entitled ‘Fresh Light on the Book of Daniel’. 

Among a collection of contract-tablets from Erech Dr Pinches has 
deciphered one, dated the 22nd day of the additional month of Adar, 
the 12th year of Nabonidus, which commences thus: ‘ Ishi-Amurri, 
son of Nuranu, has sworn by Bél, Nebo, the Lady of Erech, and Nana, 
the oath of Nabonidus king of Babylon, and Belshazzar, the king’s son, 
that “‘on the 7th day of the month Adar of the 12th year of Nabonidus, 
king of Babylon, I will go to Erech”’, &c., &c. On this tablet 
Dr Pinches makes the following observation: ‘The importance of this 
inscription is that it places Belshazzar practically on the same plane as 
Nabonidus, his father, five years before the latter’s deposition, and the 
bearing of this will not be overlooked. Officially Belshazzar had not 
been recognized as king, as this would have necessitated his father’s 
abdication, but it seems clear that he was in some way associated with 
him on the throne, otherwise his name would hardly have been intro- 
duced into the oath with which the inscription begins. We now see 
that not only for the Hebrews, but also for the Babylonians, Belshazzar 
held a practically royal position. The conjecture as to Daniel’s being 
made the third ruler in the kingdom because Nabonidus and Belshazzar 
were the first and second is thus confirmed, and the mention of Bel- 
shazzar’s 3rd year in Dan. viii 1 is explained.’ 


THE READING IN 2 CORINTHIANS iii 17 (7d mveipa 
Kupiov). 


THE passage (v. 15-v. 18) runs thus: éws oyjpepov jvika dy dvay.we- 
~ , >. ‘ ‘ , > ~ ~ « , \ 98 > , 
oxytat Mwvons KéAvppa eri riv Kapdiav abtaév Keira qvixa dé div érvotpeyry 
‘ , ~ ‘ , « NB , ‘ aA La e ‘ ‘ 
mpos Kvprov, mepuarpetrat 70 kdAvppa. 6 5 Kiipuos rd rvedpd éotw: ob 5é 7d 
mvedpa Kupiov, édevOepia. iypeis 5¢ maévres dvaxexaduppévw rpoowTw Thy 
ddgav Kupiov xarorrpilopevoe tiv airny eixdva petapoppovpeba dard d6€ns 
> as , > a’ , , 
cis d0fav, xabdrep dd Kupiov rveiparos. 


and two Yods in a short inscription of five words. Againon Plate XI, 1224, com- 
pare the Yods and Samekhs in "DIN and ‘SD3N, 
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Dr Hort in his Introduction (Votes on Select Readings p. 119) noticed 
that a question arises as to the words in v. 17 ob d& 7d rvedpa Kupiov. 
His words will be the best starting-point for a discussion of the problem 
which this Pauline passage suggests. He wrote thus: ‘ These words 
contain no obvious difficulty: yet it may be suspected that Kvpiov is 
a primitive error for xipuov (Y for N). First, the former clause of the 
verse does not in sense lead naturally up to this clause, whether 
the emphasis be laid on rvedpa or on Kupfov (or «vpiov). Secondly, in 
dd kupiov mvevpatos at the end of v. 18 neither principal word can 
naturally be taken as a substantive dependent on the other, nor 
both as substantives in apposition. The simplest construction is to 
take xvpiov as an adjective (“a Spirit exercising lordship”, or, by a para- 
phrase, “a Spirit which is Lord”)... This adjectival use of xvpéiov in 
the genitive would however be so liable to be misunderstood, or even 
overlooked altogether, that St Paul could hardly use it without some 
further indication of his meaning. If he wrote ob d€ 7d avedpa Kipwov, 
éAevbepia, not only do the two clauses of v. 17 fall into natural sequence, 
but a clue is given which conducts at once to the true sense of dd 
Kupiov tvevpartos ’. 

So far Dr Hort. I now propose (1) to examine somewhat more 
closely the words 7d wvedpua Kupiov ; (2) to shew why in my judgement 
Dr Hort’s solution of the problem is untenable ; (3) to put forward and 
to support another solution. 

(1) I take the words 76 zvedpua Kvpiov. St Paul has just referred to 
Exod. xxxiv 34 as it stands in the LXX—#vixa 8 dv civeropevero Mwoijs 
évavtt Kupiov Aadciv air, repmppeiro TO KdAvppa Ews Tod éxrropever Gat. 
His quotation is substantially, though not verbally, correct. He at once 
identifies ‘the Lord’ in the quotation (xpos Kvpuov .. . 6 d& Kijpwos: the 
article being the article of reference) and ‘ the Spirit’ (see vv. 3, 6, 8). 
That identification is obviously meant to be of importance in the pro- 
gress of St Paul’s thought. We therefore expect that he will develop 
the idea or draw some inference from it. What, however, is the fact? 
The word 6 Kipws does indeed reappear in the Kvpiov of the next 
clause ; but in the phrase 76 zveda Kvpiov the notion of possession or 
source is substituted for that of identification. ‘The result is that the 
emphatic clause 6 8 Kipios 7d avedpd éorw, which has the ring of 
triumphant assertion in it, is left isolated and aimless, and the succeeding 
clause (with the common-place phrase 75 veda Kupiov) is unconnected 
in thought with what has gone before. Thus, if we look closely into 
St Paul’s sentences at this point of a very characteristic passage where 
he is deeply moved and where therefore every word ought to tell, we 


are conscious of a sudden dislocation in the thought and of a halting 
in the language. 
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We next turn to the question of usage. St Paul has several times 
after rvedpa a genitive (expressing the divine possessor or source) as in 
the context of our present passage wvevpari Oeod favros (v. 3). Thus 
we have veda Geod (Rom. viii 9, 14, 1 Cor. vii 40, xii 3, Phil. iii 3); 
To mvedipa tov Geod (1 Cor. ii 11, 14, vi 11, Eph. iv 30); rvedpa Xpurrod 
(Rom. viii 9). But (unless it be in this passage) St Paul never has 
in any of its possible Greek forms the phrase ‘the Spirit of the Lord’. 
Further, in the Greek O. T. the phrase veda Kvpiov occurs some nine- 
teen times but never the phrase rd zvetya Kvpiov. In the N.T. 
St Luke (whose mind is saturated with the language of the LXX) is the 
only writer who uses the term ‘the Spirit of the Lord’. In two 
passages—St Luke iv 18 (quoted from Isaiah Ixi 1) and Acts viii 39 
(based on 3 Kings xviii 12, 4 Kings ii 16)—he uses the LXX phrase 
mvevpa Kvpiov: while in one passage he has 7d zvedpa Kvpiov (Acts 
V 9 retpdcat Td rvedpa Kvpiov). Thus in only one other place of the 
Greek Bible is the exact phrase found which meets us in this passage of 
St Paul. If it is said that the article before zvedpya in 2 Cor. iii 17 
is the article of reference, then I think that it must be said that a similar 
article of reference would naturally have been added before Kvupiov. It 
cannot of course be maintained that the argument drawn from usage— 
the usage of St Paul and the usage of the Greek Bible generally—is 
conclusive against the words rd rvedya Kvpiov in the passage under 
discussion. But at least that argument confirms the conclusion to 
which a study of the context has already led us. 

(2) If then we share Dr Hort’s suspicions as to the word Kvpiov, can 
we accept his suggestion that it is a ‘primitive error’ for xvpov (an 
adjective)? Against this supposition there is, as it seems to me, an in- 
superable objection. Neither in St Paul’s writings, nor in the other 
writings of the N. T., nor in the Greek O. T. is the adjective xvpuos even 
once used.’ It seems not unlikely that the use of Kvpus as a divine 
name made pious Jews shrink from employing the word as an adjective 
with a wide and indiscriminate application. Be that as it may, the fact 
remains that the adjective xvpos is unknown in the Greek O.T. and 
in the N.T. That St Paul therefore should so use it here seems to me 
an almost impossible hypothesis. The language of the Constantino- 
politan Creed (76 xvpuov, rd fworowv) belongs to a later age (see the 
passages quoted in Suicer Thesaurus, sub voce xvpwdoyéiv). 

(3) Dr Hort’s instinct was true when it led him to think that the 
word Kupiov is a wrong word in this context, however superficially and 
plausibly correct ; and that it is not the word which St Paul meant his 


1 It is found, however, in 1 Macc. viii 30 («épa neuter plural) and (in the super- 
lative) in 4 Macc. i 19. 
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amanuensis to write. The words which St Paul dictated to the scribe 
were, I believe, 

OyAETOTINEyMaKyPpieyereAeyGepia.? 
Clearly it would be the easiest and most natural thing for the original 
scribe, or the transcriber of a very early copy, when he was in process 
of writing the word xypteye: to substitute an o for the first «. When that 
was done, two results would at once follow. 

(1) The simple, obvious, familiar Kvpfov would take an unquestioned 
place in the text. (2) The two letters « would seem to be a blunder 
and be eliminated from the text. Possibly the copyist supposed that 
his predecessor had written wrongly the first two letters of the following 
word edeydepia and had allowed them to remain in the text though he 
immediately afterwards wrote the word éAevOepia correctly. 

My suggestion then is that St Paul intended the two sentences to run 
thus—é 8 Kvpus 7d rveipa éorw: ob 8 7d rvedpa Kuprever, eXevbepia. 

What then are the arguments which support this conjecture ? 

(i) If we adopt this conjecture, the term used to denote ‘(the) Spirit’ 
is consistently maintained—vevparos (v. 6), 7d wvedpa (Vv. 6), rod mvev- 
patos (v. 8), 7d rvedpa (Vv. 17 a), 7d rvedpa (Vv. 17 4), rveiparos(v. 18). The 
personality of ‘ the Spirit’ becomes clearer in St Paul’s thought as he pro- 
ceeds. In this connexion the unity of the passage is of real moment ; and 
the unity of the passage largely depends on consistency of phraseology. 

(ii) If we adopt this conjecture, there is in v. 17 a true sequence 
of thought. ‘The “Lord” and the “Spirit” are one. But this identi- 
fication implies that the Spirit possesses a lordship. Where this lordship 
is exercised, there there is liberty.’ 

(iii) If we adopt this conjecture, we introduce in this passage a verb 
which St Paul uses five times in this group of his Epistles—Rom. vi 9 
Odvaros abrod obkére kupredet, Vi 14 dpapria yap tpav ob Kuprevoe, Vii I 6 
vopmos Kuptever TOD dvOpwrov KTA., XIV 9 iva Kal vexpOv Kat Coévrwv Kupredon, 
2 Cor. i 24 ody Gre Kuprevopev tpdv ris rictews. The word (which is 
fairly common in the LXX) is therefore characteristic of St Paul’s 
vocabulary at this time. If it is objected that in our passage emended 
as I propose the verb is used absolutely, whereas in the five passages 
cited above it is followed by a genitive indicating over whom or over 
what the domination is exercised, a twofold answer is ready to hand: 

1 There is another possible conjecture, viz., that St Paul meant the scribe to 
write ob 52 7d mvedpa Kipios, éAevOepia, But it seems to me that «uprever is greatly 
superior in force and vigour to Kvpios, the mere repetition of the word in the pre- 
vious clause. The word «vpiete:, while it recalls that word, draws an inference 
from it. Moreover, the three substantives mvedpya, Kipios, éAevOepia, standing one 
after another, would be, to say the least, awkward, It should be added that it is 


as easy to suppose that Kupiov is derived from xvpiever, as to suppose that it 
is derived from Kupvos. 
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(a) The absolute use is perfectly natural in itself. (4) The absolute use 
is found in the Greek Bible—Exod. xv 9 xvpiedoer  xe(p pov, 1 Tim. 
Vi 15 Kvpios Tov Kupievdvrwv: comp. Ep. Barn. vi 18 aic@dverOa yap 
éeiAopev Ort TO dpxew éfovotas éotw, iva Tis éxitagas Kypevory. 

(iv) If we adopt this conjecture, the introduction of a verb brings the 
sentence into conformity with other sentences of a similar kind in this 
group of St Paul’s Epistles—Rom. iv 15 ob 5é oix éorw vopos, ovde rapa- 
Baors, Rom. v 20 ob 8é érAcdvacev } apapria, ireperepiccevoeey 7) xapis. 
Doubtless this argument ought not to be pressed overmuch, but it may, 
I think, be justly regarded as re-enforcing other arguments. 

(v) If we adopt this conjecture, then we have the link between 6 de 
Kvpwos 70 rvedpa éotw Of v. 17 and the xaOdzep dd Kupiov rvevparos of 
v. 18 which Dr Hort desiderated and which is obviously needed. The 
words just cited from v. 18 lose greatly in clearness and in naturalness 
if the idea of the lordship of the Spirit in v. 17 is allowed to drop 
at once, and if another idea as to the Spirit is allowed to take its place. 
The three words dad Kupiov zveiparos themselves demand a brief 
notice. They repeat two key-words of the preceding passage—the word 
‘Spirit’ which throughout the paragraph, as we have seen, takes an 
important part in the developement of the Apostle’s thought ; and the 
word ‘Lord’ suggested by the zpds Kip of v. 16. I have already 
given what appears to me a good reason for saying decisively that 
Kvpiov in v. 18 is, not an adjective, as Dr Hort supposed, but a sub- 
stantive. It should be printed with a capital. Both words—Kupiov 
and zvevparos—therefore are substantives; and they are both anar- 
throus because the whole stress is laid on the character of Him who is 
spoken of—‘as from One who is Lord and who is Spirit’. The words 
are curiously parallel to the povoyer)s Geds of John i 18—a phrase which 
at the end of the Preface takes up two words which stand out in it, beds 
from v. 1 and povoyevys from v. 14 ; and in which the two substantives 
—for povoyerys is virtually a substantive—are anarthrous. 

(vi) Lastly, if we adopt this conjecture, it will not escape notice what 
animation and point are given to the passage by the paradox now 
introduced into it, and by the juxtaposition of the two antithetic words 
xuprever and éAevepia. Similar paradoxes in St Paul occur to the mind 
at once—¢uroripciobar Hovydlew (1 Thess. iv rr), % eipyvy tod Geod... 
hpovpyoe tas kapdias tpov (Phil. iv 7); compare Heb. x 24 eis zapo- 
évopov dydryns. <A prosaic statement gives place to a spiritual epigram. 

The question remains whether we must regard Kupiov as a strictly 
‘ primitive error’ or whether we can point to any evidence for the 
reading «xvpeevee having been ever current in the Church. So far as 
I know, there are only two passages in early Christian literature which 
have any claim to be considered evidence. 
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The first is found in Irenaeus III vi 4 Mass. (where the Latin Version 
alone is extant) ‘ Et ego igitur invoco te, Domine. . . qui fecisti caelum 
et terram, qui dominaris omnium... per Dominum nostrum Iesum 
Christum dominationem quoque dona Spiritus Sancti’. The Latin 
words dominari, dominatio in this passage are almost certainly renderings 
of xvprevew and xvpidrys (see the Greek and the Latin version in V ix 4). 
The words of Irenaeus might well have been suggested by the phrase 
ov dé ro mvedpa Kvypever in 2 Cor. tii 17 (a passage which Irenaeus, 
I believe, does not quote in his extant writings); but they are in them- 
selves so natural that they do not require a Scriptural source to account 
for them. ‘The second passage is Tertullian de Baptismo iv ‘Spiritus 
enim dominatur, caro famulatur’. Tertullian here uses the Latin 
words which are an exact translation of rd zvedpa xuprever. The context, 
however, shews that the reference is rather to that spirit ‘qui est 
auctor delicti’. It would be more than precarious to argue that Ter- 
tullian is unconsciously using a Scriptural phrase but giving it a new 
application. I conclude, therefore, that the emendation «vprever in 
2 Cor. iii 17 must be regarded as reversing a strictly ‘ primitive error’. 


F. H. E ty. 


THE CHURCHES AT WINCHESTER IN THE EARLY 
ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Tue Cathedral of Winchester has so large a place in my boyish 
recollections that it has been a special pleasure to me, when working at 
the early history and MSS of the Cathedral of Worcester, to find how 
close and intimate was the connexion between the two churches. In 
any Worcester kalendar of the eleventh or twelfth century we should 
be fairly certain to find that next in importance to the commemoration 
of the local saints Egwin and Oswald came the commemoration of the 
Winchester worthies, St Birinus, St Swithun, and St Judoc. Among 
Archbishop Parker’s MSS at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, no. 146 
is a Winchester Pontifical of about the year 1000 which has received 
additions, before and after the original nucleus, made for bishop Samson 
a hundred years later. The MS with which I am now concerned was 
also written at Winchester, not very much later than the C. C. C. book, 
and also taken at some early date to Worcester. It is still preserved in 
the Worcester Chapter Library, where it bears the number F 173: but 
the hand of time has dealt hardly with it, and only 30 leaves remain, 
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besides two parts of leaves. What remains has been carefully mounted 
and beautifully bound: by the kindness of Canon J. M. Wilson, the 
Librarian, I have been able to examine it at leisure in the Bodleian. 

The greater part of the extant leaves is taken up with the Offices of 
Unction of the Sick, Prayers for the Dying, and Burial of the Dead. It 
is part of the last of these offices that I am here printing : the body of the 
deceased brother is taken to the surrounding churches, and a prayer is 
said at each. The first, with reference to the Blessed Virgin and 
St Benedict ‘our patron’, is doubtless introductory: the next two, 
St Michael the archangel and the Virgin Mary respectively, may also 
be general, or they may refer to two churches outside the monastery in 
some one direction. In either case the scene of the next prayer is the 
mother Church, mention being made of Birinus, Swithun, Ethelwold, 
‘and all the saints whose relics are contained in this monastery’. The 
three following prayers imply a church or chapel of St George, another 
of St Gregory, and another (a nunnery?) of St Mary and all holy 
virgins. After this comes the prayer ‘in the church of the New 
Monastery ’, the only instance in which the ocaée is definitely mentioned 
in the rubric, though the names of the saints, St Peter, St Judoc, and 
St Grimbald would in any case have made the identification easy. At 
this point comes the Mass, and afterwards the wandering of the corpse 
is resumed, and the churches visited are St Thomas, St Maurice with 
St Pantaleon, St Michael, and St Ethelwold. 

TEXT (/ol. 21 a) 

Post hee portetur corpus defuncti ad alias circumstantes 
ecclesias cum antiphonis et psalmis atque ad singulas ponatur 
ecclesias - et oratione dominica cantata dicatur a sacerdote - 

Et ne nos inducas - Requiem eternam - A porta inferi - Requiescat 
in pace - Amen- 

Oremus: 

Deus cui proprium est misereri semper et pa[r|cere, suscipe propitius 
orationem nostram, et intercedente beata Dei genitrice semperque 
virgine Maria et beato Benedicto patrono nostro, anime famuli tui 
remissionem omnium tribue peccatorum, ut quem delictorum catena 
constringit miseratio tue pietatis absolvat, per eum qui venturus - 

Tuam Deus deposcimus- 


Oratio- 


Ascendant ad te Domine preces nostre, et animam famuli tui gaudia 


eterna suscipiant, et quem fecisti adoptionis participem, intercedente 
habere 
beato Michdele archangelo, iubeas hereditatis tue consortem - per eum 


qui 
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Alia: 


Presta quesumus omnipotens et misericors Deus - ut beata semper 
virgine MARIA intercedente, animam famuli in congregatione iustorum 


esse 


eterne beatitudinis iubeas consortem - per eum - 
Alia: 


Deus cuius misericordie nullus est numerus, suscipe preces nostras, 
et intercedentibus sanctis confessoribus tuis - BYRINO - et SUUITHUNO 
atque ATHELUUOLDO omnibusque sanctis quorum reliquie in hoc con- 
tinentur monasterio, anime famuli tui lucis letitiam concede, atque in 
regione vivorum sanctorum tuorum tribue societatem - per eum - 

Alia: 

Propitiare Domine supplicationibus nostris, et intercedente beato 
GEORGIO martire tuo animam famuli tui in regione vivorum eternis 
gaudis iubeas sociari - per eum - 

Alia: 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus - suscipere dignare preces nostras, et 
intercedente beato GREGORIO omnibusque sanctis confessoribus tuis, 
anime famuli tui pacem concede perpetuam et requiem sempiternam - 
per eum - 

Alia: 


Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, cui numquam sine spe misericordie 
supplicatur, intercedente beata Dei genetrice semperque virgine MARIA 
omnibusque sanctis virginibus tuis, propitiare anime famuli tui atque 
eam sanctorum tuorum numero facias adgregari - per eum - 

Oratio in Novi Monasterii ecclesia: 


Deus veni¢ largitor et humane salutis amator, quesumus inmensam 
clementiam tuam, ut intercedente beato PETRO principe apostolorum, 
et coapostolo eius Paulo omnibusque apostolis necnon et beatis con- 
fessoribus tuis 1UDOCO atque GRIMBALDO, omnibusque sanctis in hoc 
venerando monasterio quiescentibus, animam famuli tui ad perpetue 
beatitudinis consortium pervenire concedas - per eum - 


Post hec dicatur missa et post missam deportetur corpus 
defuncti (ad alias circum ?) positas ecclesias cum antiphonis 
et quindecim psalmis atque orationibus. 


Annue quesumus Domine ut anima famuli tui cunctorum nexibus 
expedita delictorum, intercedente beato THomA omnibus|que] apostolis 
tuis, libertatem eternorum consequatur gaudiorum - per eum - 

Alia- 


Deus cui proprium est misereri semper et parcere, intercedente beato 
MARICIO cum socii[s] suis et beato PANTALEONE cum omnibus martyri- 
F 2 
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bus tuis, propitiare anime famuli tui, et omnia eius peccata dimitte, ut 
mortis vinculis absoluta transire mereatur ad vitam - per eum - 

Alia- 

Presta quesumus Domine, ut intercedente beato Michaele archangelo 
omnibusque angelorum ordinibus atque omnium celestium virtutum 
deprecationibus, anima famuli tui omnium purgata contagiis peccatorum, 
indulgentiam pariter et requiem capiat sempiternam - per eum - 

Alia- 

Adiuva nos Domine Deus noster, et beati Atheluuoldi omniumque 
sanctorum confessorum tuorum precibus exoratus, animam famuli tui 
in beatitudine sempiterng lucis constitue - per eum - 

Alia- 

Miserere quesumus Domine anime famuli tui cuius sepeliendi corporis 
officium celebramus, et presta ut omnium sanctorum tuorum interven- 
tionibus a cunctis peccatorum absoluta contagiis, eternis paradisy 
restituatur gaudiis - per eum qui- 

Aperite illi portas iustitie etc. 


C. H. TURNER. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA AND ART. 


CLEMENT'S first book, the Protrepticus, consists largely of an attack 
on Greek image-worship, and his other works contain many references 
to this side of the old religions. Light is thus thrown on the view 
of Art held by Clement and by the Christian Church of his day. The 
present study is an attempt to estimate this view from an examination 
of all Clement’s words that bear upon it. Brief reference will also be 
made to its historical origin, as well as to its modification by the Church 
in later ages. 

I 
Clement cannot be called an original thinker. He is what alone he 


claims to be, the exponent of a tradition which has received shape long 
before his time. Even in regard to the slighter details of interpretation 


1 Cp. ii 8!7-®° (322) where Clement describes his Stromateis as cidwdov drexvas 
kai oxaypagia rav tvapyav Kal twpixov ixcivav, dv xarnfdOnv énaxodau. So also 
ii g*~* (322-323) "AAA’ of ev ri dAnOA THs paxapias og(ovres didacKadias mapddoow 
«00s dwd Tlérpov re ai "laxdBov "Iwdvvov re nal MavAov tay dyiaw dmoaréAww . . . Hxov 
5) abv Oe Kal els jyuds ra mpoyovind éxeiva Kal dmocrodKd KaTrabnodpevn onéppata. 
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he generally reproduces earlier teaching ; witness, for instance, his 
constant drawing upon the works of Philo.’ Of the Christian tradition 
as he understood it there are two fountain-heads, Israel and Greece— 
the Israel, that is, of the prophets and the Greece of the philosophers. 
Clement’s attitude towards Art, as towards everything else, is traceable 
in the last resort to these sources. In the case of Israel the authority 
on which he depended and to which he appealed was of course the 
Old Testament. This he regarded as being continued and completed 
in the New Testament, and he lays down that both Old and New are 
to be interpreted so as to agree with each other.2 The New Testament 
is not greatly concerned with Art as such,® but the prophetic teaching 
of the Old Testament was uncompromisingly opposed at any rate to the 
plastic arts as being bound up with idolatry. This is Clement’s own 
position and, as his words lead us to suppose, the position of the 
Alexandrine Church in his time.* On the other hand Clement 
is undoubtedly a Greek, as is shewn by his love of knowledge, his 
fearless enquiring spirit, his moderation, not to speak of his undisguised 
reverence for the best teachers of Greece. His kinship, however, is with 
the philosophers, not with the common people. ‘There was a wide gulf 
between these two classes, just as between prophets and people in 
Israel ; and Greek philosophers from Heracleitus onwards had derided 
the popular beliefs and practices.° But that form of intellectual enquiry 
which soars above the common instincts of mankind and takes refuge 
finally in pure ideas is not likely to value highly the concrete activity 
which gives rise to Art. Thinking rather than acting comes to be 
looked upon as the highest work of man. Accordingly, when Plato 
treats of the art of painting he describes it as producing nothing more 
than an ‘imitation of a phantasm’,® a thing three degrees removed from 
reality. The same reasoning must apply to a statue. It is this argu- 
The references are to volume, page, and line in Stahlin’s edition of Clement, and 
the bracketed figures to Potter’s pages. 

1 See i 553-68; i 1878-29; i 5222-538; with Stahlin’s references in each case, 
These are from the Protrepticus alone. In his other works Clement is even more 
indebted to Philo: to name only one instance, S/rom, i 23 is taken almost entirely 
from the De vita Mosis. 

2 iii 70°°-81 (894) riv dAnOeay da Ths dxodovdias Tav Sanka capnvifovtes ; iii 732-8 
(896) mapdv rds oixeias rais Oeics ypapats tf abtav Tav ypapay mopifecOa dmodeigas, 

3 If we may except Acts xvii 16. Idolatry of course is condemned throughout. 

4 i 47% (54) dmnydpevra jyiv (i.e. to Christians) dvapavddv dmarnddv épya(ecOaa 
téxvnv. * ob yap manoas’’, pnoiv 6 mpophrns, “ navTds dpoiwpa, boa év TH obpav@ aves 
kai boa tv TH yi KaTw’’, The second commandment is thus taken as literally binding. 

5 Clement quotes with approval a sarcastic utterance of Heracleitus. See 
i 39°! (44) al rois dydApacr rovténow eixovtat, deoiov ei mis Trois Sépos 
Aeoxnvedarro, 

6 Plato Republic 598 B pavrdopartos pipnois. 
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ment that Clement uses in support of his attack upon images. There 
is a final reality or idea of man, namely the Word, of whom man’s mind 
is the image. Statues, however, are not even an image of the mind ; 
they can only be images of the body, and they are therefore, in Plato’s 
own words, ‘far removed from thetruth’.!. Thus artistic representation, 
instead of being an embodiment of ideas, a help towards the perception 
of reality, becomes in theory a positive hindrance. It keeps the mind 
fixed on the outward and material, and prevents it from ascending to 
the contemplation of what is spiritual and abiding. The more perfect 
the Art, the more surely will this result follow.? And if the plea is 
raised that Art gives pleasure, Clement’s opposition is only intensified. 
The pleasure of the senses is for him a dangerous thing, to be avoided 
as far as possible. It is chiefly because Epicurus held pleasure to be 
an end that Clement denies him the respect and praise he so readily 
grants to all other philosophers.* 

So Clement, influenced partly by the moral repugnance of Hebrew 
prophets, and partly by an intellectual contempt which arose out of the 
theories of Greek philosophers, may be said, generally speaking, to 
regard Art with suspicion. 

II 


But although Clement suspects Art, he has a keen perception of 
artistic beauty. In fact it is this very beauty which causes his fear. 
For Art beguiles the mind to such an extent that it has before now 
proved itself a ‘procuress’, luring men on to the pit of destruction.‘ 
Such is his comment on stories like that of Pygmalion. We are 
reminded of Tennyson’s ‘ procuress to the lords of hell’, except that the - 
offender in his case is not Art but ‘ divine philosophy ’—a curious contrast. 
Clement takes his stand on the assertion, incontrovertible as he thinks, 
that Art cannot be separated from idolatry.’ The statues are certainly 
beautiful ; and he admits that the Greeks took great pains to shape 


1 7128-8! (78-79) elxdy 5é rod Adyou b avOpwmos b dAnOivds, 6 vows 5 ev dvOphmw, 
. « « dvOpwrrov 5 Tov dpwpévou Tov ynyevois yhwos elndv TA GydApata Ta dvbpeixeda Kat 
néppw THs GAnOelas éwixaipoy éxparyeiov Katapaivera. 

2 | 3575-26 (41) dwesd)) 52 HvOncer Fh Téxvn, niénoe } TAG. 

8 ji 178'-? (491-492) Tov ’Emixovpoy rédAos elva Tod qudroadpon . .. OécOar Ti HSovHy. 
See also ii 1825(495). Epicurus is condemned also for his ‘ atheism’ : i 51°~7 (58). 

4 i 454-5 (51) rocotrov icxvoey dnarioa Téxvn mpoaywyds avOpmmoas epwrikois eis 
BapaOpor -yevopérn. 

5 i 44% (50) Iréov obv ds én padiora eyyuTaTw Trav dyadpatov, ws oixeia } TAaYH 
«dn Ths mpoodpews éhéyxnra. Tertullian uses the same argument. But he will not 
admit the beauty of the statues, as Clement does. Artistic gifts were bestowed on 


man by the daemons for the purpose of enticing him away from the true God: 
De Spectaculis 10. 
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them to the ‘highest possible pitch of beauty’. Let Art have its due 
praise,’ he says ; but let it not delude men into thinking its productions 
to be more than they really are. From this point of view, which 
is Hebrew in origin, Clement’s objection is not to Art itself, but to its 
associations. The statue is taken for God. This cannot be right, for 
no man could make God.’ Clement is well aware that no sculptor 
fashioning an image ever thought he was making God, and it is this 
perhaps that leads him to spend much time in mentioning by name the 
makers of the best known statues, shewing that they were all mere 
human artists. But he knows the effect of time and mythology. The 
statue, which may have begun by being the genuine expression of 
a spiritual idea, ends by usurping the place of the idea and by claiming 
for itself, material and lifeless as it is, the reverence due only to that 
which it was meant to express. So he feels justified in condemning 
temples as well as statues with all the sarcasm of an Isaiah. How can 
a man circumscribe the infinite and incomprehensible? What work of 
craftsmen can be called holy? Better worship the ether or the universe." 
In the same strain he rails at the impotence of temples and statues 
to resist the insults of man or the ravages of nature.’ They are, in 
short, nothing but earth and Art,* and entirely useless to human life. 

Here then we have the rejection of Art on moral and religious 
grounds. It is wrong to pray before a statue; therefore it is wrong to 
make a statue. But the identification of the statue with the idea 
it symbolized was of course merely an accident. No Greek who thought 
for a moment could believe that Zeus the Cloudgatherer was confined 
within a piece of marble at, Athens or Elis. The true justification of 

1 | 487-3 (54) bpeis pev bmws more 5 dvdpids bre pddhora wpadraros rexraivnra 
TpooKapTepeLTe. 

2 {4 45'5 (51) émaveicOw 4 TEXVN. 

8 jii 20°35 (845) yeAoiov pevray ln, ws abroi gaaw oi qirdcopa, dvOpwmov, dvra 
“ naiyniov Geo ’’, Oedv epyaCerOa. 

* i 35°°-38* (41-43). 

5 i 43°)? (49) Teripneey 52 adrods 6 piOos Kai 6 xpdvos, qirel yap mas Ta piv 
rapévra auvnbeia natappoveioba, Ta Be mapyxnxdéra Tov mapavtixa édéyyou Kexwpiopéva 
xpivaw dindiqa reripjoda te wAdopar:. This is said with reference to departed 
heroes ; but the thought is equally applicable to statues. 

8 iji 2018-8 (845) "*H yap ob Kada@s Kal dAnOas ob« tv ténw Twi meprypapopev Tov 
dnepidnnroy ov8’ év iepois Kabeipyvuper ‘* xecpomonras ’’ 7d navTov meprextixdv ; Ti 8 dv 
kal olxodépov Kat ABofdwy nai Bavaicov téxvns Gyov €in Epyov ; odxi dpeivous ToUTwY 
oi rov dépa kai 7d mepréxov, paddov 5é Tov GAov Kéapov Kal 7d gdpmay dfiov Hyynodpevon 
THs TOU Oeod tTEpoy7s ; 

7 See i 40!-41"° (45-47). 

8 j 407-® (45) mpooxuvovaw 5é of Oeoma0i ov Oeods Kai daipovas Kara ye aicbnow Ti 
éunv, viv 8 Kal réxvny, Ta dydApata Srep éativ. Cp. also iii 217-4 (845) 7a 52 mpds 
dvO@p@nwv Bavavowv karackevalépeva dyaApara Te Kai iepd é« THs KAns THs dpyis yiverat, 
wore kai aita dv ein dpya wal brAuKad Kat BéBndAa. 
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statues from the Greek point of view is to be found in the words 
of Dion Chrysostom, that they brought the divine near to man.’ This 
is the function of Art, to catch the spiritual and express it materially, to 
give it body, form, and position, and so to make it real forus. Religion 
must always be served by Art *; and if Clement thought the two could 
be dissociated he was wrong, as subsequent history plainly shewed. 
Possibly he was led to a more extreme position than was necessary for 
his case by the immoralities and extravagances connected with the Art 
and religion of his day. Moreover the creative period had long passed, 
when Art was the sincere expression of a living belief. The new life 
could only tolerate a new Art. 
III 


It would almost seem as if Clement felt this first argument to be 
unsound, for he returns again and again to the Platonic theory that Art 
is nothing but imitation. Here he is more at home; for by nature he 
is a Greek and not a Hebrew. He carries this theory to its fullest 
length. In substance it comes to this, that the true world is the ideal 
or spiritual, and the sensible world is a poor copy. We reach the 
spiritual not through the sensible, but directly, through thought or 
contemplation. This theory in its plain sense vulgarizes all common 
and material things, for it asserts that they have no value in themselves, 
nor are they means through which the spiritual can be touched and 
apprehended ; their use is simply to keep life within us, and for any 
purpose beyond that they are worthless. So Clement argues that 
Greek statues, regarded merely as images of men, are unsatisfactory by 
reason of their falsity; you cannot copy even bodies accurately, souls 
you cannot copy at all.2 He deals in a similar way with painting, 
which gives a false impression, and only imitates truth. Much more 
is it impossible to make an image of God. Antisthenes had said—and 


1 Dion Chrysostom Orat, xii p. 405 (Reiske) ob8é yap ds BéAtiov iaHpxe pndiv 
iSpupa pnb. cixdva Ocdv dwodedeixOa map’ dvOpumas pain tis dv, ws mpds pdva dpay déov 
7a obpavia.. . . did 5 riv mpds 70 Batpdviov ywwpnyv loxupds Epws maow dvOpwrors e-yyiOev 
Tipav Kai Oepamedevy 1d Ociov, mpoordvras Kai dmropévous peta neBovs, Odovras xai 
orepavovvtas. He goes on to compare this instinct with the longing of a child, who 
stretches out his hands to touch parents from whom he has been parted. 

2 Even Hebrew religion, though it forbade statues, centred in Jerusalem and 
the Temple. 

3 ji 516°" (825) ob yap mw rowvToy Kara 70 oxipa 7d Tav Yuyxav yévos dmoia 
d:awAdocovew “EAAnves 7a fdava. yuyxal piv yap ddpara... 7a 5 cwpata abTav 
pépn piv aitay obdémore yivera tav Wuyxar, dpyava Bt... GAA’ odd THY bpydven Tas 
eixévas olév re dmopupetoOau évapyas, émei wai rov HAsdv Tis, ws Spata, mAaccEéTwW Kal TH 
Tpw rois xpwpacw dmeaKxaléTo, 

* ii 4607 (768) 4 (wypagia rdv dmrudy Sdov rémov emi Trav oKnvoypapoupévan 
paivera: mapadapBavovea, ravtn be Yevdoypaped tiv dpi. 
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Clement twice quotes the saying with approval—that ‘God is unlike 
any man ; wherefore nobody can know him thoroughly from an image’.' 
The true image of God was one not of the senses, but of the mind.? 
It may be wondered how Clement reconciled all this with his faith that 
God had actually appeared not so long ago before the eyes of men®; 
and more, that every man was in a way a living and moving image of 
God.‘ A faith like this ought, one would suppose, to leave some room 
for Art. But Clement never deals fairly with the doctrine of the 
Incarnation ; he always inclines towards Docetism,° fearing to degrade 
the divine by bringing it into any real contact with matter. Where the 
facts are too strong for his ingrained prejudices, he will find some way 
round them. For instance, although Christ took a body, Clement 
assumes that it was a mean one*; otherwise men might have admired 
His beauty while failing to listen to His teaching. Obviously, then, 
if the arts only take us farther and farther from the truth they had better 
be neglected altogether. The great teachers whom Clement honours 
had left injunctions to this effect. Pythagoras had forbidden his 
followers to wear rings, and to engrave on them images of the gods, and 
Moses before him had prohibited the Israelites from making any sort of 
image. The underlying principle was the same in both cases, namely, 
that the less a man’s attention is absorbed by things of sense, the more 
he will advance to the contemplation of intellectual things.’ It follows 
that sculptors and painters are men of small account. Clement does not 


1 i 54)? (61) ’Avriadévns .... “‘ Oedv odderi éornévaa” gyoiv: ‘* didmep abrov ovdels 
éxpadeiv éf elxdvos Bivarac”. Also ii 3997-8 (714). 

2 j 401-12 (45) hyiv 82 (i.e. to Christians) obx Ans ala@nrijs aicOnrév, vonrov 5é 7d 
&yadpa éorw. vonrdy, odx alaOnrdv éatww 6 Oeds, 5 pdvos dvrws Beds. 

3 j 798-80 (>) éwepavn 52 évayxos 5 mpodw awrnp, emepavn 6 ev TH bvTi dy, . . . ewepavn 
@ 7a navra Se5nwovpynra Adyos. 

* 1 4695-17 (52) pets éopev of tiv elxdva Tod Oeod mepupépovtes tv 7TH (avTt Kal 
xwovpévy TovTy ayaApani, Te avOpwny. See also i 67-% (6); i 7122-2 (78); i 
27216-17 (292), 

5 See, for instance, ii 467!""!* (775) épayev yap ob did 7d cpa, Svvape cuvexdpevorv 
dyiq, GAN’ ds ph rods ovvdvras dAAws repli airod ppovely iwecéXOnn, Howep dpédrder 
iorepov Soxjoa tives abrov mepavep@oba imédaBov. The question is discussed by 
Tollington Clem. Alex. ii pp. 10-12. 

® ii 509°*-5 10 (818) adrixa 5 Kipros ob parny HOeAnoev ebTEAE? xphoadOa owpaTos 
poppn, iva ph tis 7d wpaiov émaway Kal Td KddAdAOs Oavpdlaw dqioTrHra Tov A€yopévav 
Kai Trois KaTakemopévais mpocavéxav amoréuyntat Tav vonrav. With regard to the 
‘ mean bodily form’ Clement argued probably from Isa, liii 2. But painters have 
ever felt that the divine nature must be enshrined in a beautiful form. Here is the 
opposite instinct. 

7 ii 3447" (662) TdAw 8’ ad “ daxrddsov ph popety pnde elxdvas abrois éyxapdoceyv 
Ocav” napeyyva 6 TlvOaydpas, wowep Mavofs mpdmarka diapphdnv évopobérnoew pndiv 
Seiv yAumrov f xwvevrov } wAaordv f yparrdy dyaApa Te Kal dweKiviopa noeicba, ws 
p} Tois ala@nrois mpocavéxwpev, emi 5¢ 7a vonra peTioper. 
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hesitate to describe Pheidias, Polycleitus, Praxiteles, and Apelles as 
‘paltry artists’.’ The statues, in their turn, are ‘ pernicious,playthings ’.? 
The perfect man, the gnostic, is said ‘to despise the things that pertain 
to handicraft and the support of the flesh’.* In fact everything outward 
and material is regarded as undesirable, though in view of the necessities 
of life it cannot altogether be dispensed with. When man has an 
unlimited realm of intellectual truth to explore, all care for the beauty 
of outward form is simply misused energy. In Clement’s own words, 
‘life seems to have gone utterly mad, when it spends itself with such 
earnestness upon matter ’.* 

This is, of course, an extreme statement of Clement’s position. He 
is not quite consistent in his intellectualism. ‘Two Greek characteristics 
affect him strongly, a dislike of extremes and an ineradicable love of 
beauty. These lead to other utterances which must be taken to qualify 
those already quoted. He admits that the craftsmen who made priestly 
garments for Aaron and his sons® were filled with divine wisdom ; 
though, indeed, this wisdom was far more than mere artistic skill—it was 
a ‘contemplative power of the soul’, which carried its possessors beyond 
the arts even to philosophy itself.° In another place he affirms that 
‘what is good in the arts comes from heaven’.’” His love of beauty 
is still more prominent. If he is suspicious of the artist’s work, he has 
the true artist’s spirit when thinking of the human body. Man has 
a ‘beautiful face’,* which it is a shame to disfigure. The absurd sight 
of oiled and painted actors in religious processions * and the ridiculous 
masks of the stage’ are unworthy of man’s dignity. Bodily beauty 


1 j 7118 (78) puxporéxvat, Some of the sting is taken out of this epithet by the 
fact that Clement is comparing human artists with God, é “‘dpiororéxvns mariqp”’. 
In i 23217-! (246) he has a good word for Apelles. 

2 i 457-6 (51) roovrav tpiv Snyovpyot aOuvpparav ddrcOpiwy of ALBofdoi Kal of 
dv5pravroroioi. 

5 iii 56°°-** (880) narapeyadoppovet navrwy riv eis Snmovpyiay Kal Tpopiy Tis sapKds 
olxeiov. 

* i 7152-72! (79) ob8tv obv GAA’ 7 pavias EumrAEws 6 Bios E0£é por yeyovéva, rooa’Ty 
onovdy epi tiv Any KaTaywdpevos. 

5 Exod, xxviii 3. 

® ii 511-2 (820) ravrp pyotv h ypapy ‘ mvetya alaOhaews ” 5ed0c0m Tois Texviras &x 
Tod O00, 7d 88 obdtv GAA’ A ppdvnals tort, Sivapus Yuyxis OewpyTin . . . Suareiver 82 odK« 
én rds réxvas pdvov, GAAA Kai én Tiv piroaodiay airhy. 

7 ii 5141218 (823) ra év réxvaus dyadd . . . OedOev exer Tv dpyhy. 

8 i 42° (48) 7d xaddv dvOpmmrov mpdcwmov. See also i 942-§ (101) 7d 3& cpa KddAe 
kat ebpvOpia ovvexepdcaro. 

® { 1786-18 (188) éy rais wopnais dpavrai tives ewOev Kexpioplvor KaramAnnTiKaas els 
cepvitnra, Ta évdov dO. See also i 185°-™ (195). 

1° See i 193'7 (204) where a man of vulgar manners is said to shape his face 
Tpay.iKav dixny mpoowmeiwr. 
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is not to be despised, but cultivated.'’ Only this beauty must be the 
symbol of an inner purity; for beauty apart from purity is a shameful 
thing,’ nor can it ever be worthy of admiration except when it is the 
reflexion of a beautiful soul.* 

IV 

It was probably essential to the Church of Clement’s day that it 
should dissociate itself entirely from the contemporary Art of the non- 
Christian world. The new life, with its new ideals of conduct, needed 
new forms of expression. It must be admitted, however, that Clement’s 
teaching goes beyond this; if taken literally it banishes Art altogether. 
I have dealt chiefly with sculpture and painting, but the other arts 
fare little better. Music is allowed as an accompaniment of worship‘ ; 
but for the most part it is looked upon as harmful, as either warlike or 
erotic.” Even literary style is despised,° as if beauty of language must 
necessarily entail loss of power and truth—a strange idea to come from 
an admirer of Plato. But Clement carries ‘ other-worldliness’ to its 
utmost limit ; for him the inward and spiritual is everything. Nodoubt 
his practice was kindlier than his precept ; for no civilized life can exist 
without Art. But it is just here that we hit upon the root cause of his 
aversion. Is Clement really a member of a community? Is he not 
rather, like all ‘intellectuals’, an individualist through and through? 
That he was a loyal and devoted member of the Church no one can 
doubt. He constantly speaks of the Church; he knows who are its 
members and who are not. Yet even the Church, with its externals of 
rite and organization, is to him less a concrete entity than a grand idea, 
a prolific fountain of allegory.” True, he has a large heart, and 

1 j 2727-8 (291) 7d cwparindy Kaddos HoKwncdw, “ cvpperpia peddv Kal pepwy per’ 
edxpoias”’, 

2 1 3822-15 (43) aloxpdv éart 70 KaAAOS UBper pepapappévor, 

8 ji 299'4-"6 (616) 5 be’ dyamny tiv dyriv tpocBAémwy TO KadAOS Ob Ty GdpKa Hyetrat, 
GAA Ti Pox Kady. 

4 {1 18327-29 (194) wav mpds KOdpay eOedHons t Avpay dev re Kal YadAev, pOpos obd« 
éorw, ‘EBpaiov pupnon dixacov BactrAéa ex apiotov TH Beg. 

5 j 1834-6 (193) 7a 5’ GAAa.. . dpyava eipynoe moremind, 7 ras EmBupias éxpAréyovra 
i) Tovs épwras éxxaiovra h éfaypraivovta Tovs Ovpous. 

8 ji 3198-19 (344) dmoiy 58 dvdpars SnAodrat TodTO Smep mapacrijca Bovropa, oidév 
por pédAa. See the whole of this chapter (Strom. ito). The argument is mainly 
directed against sophistical ingenuity and over-elaboration ; but Clement’s own 
practice shews him as paying little regard to beauty of style. He is more explicit 
in ii 1147-® (429) paper 52 wodAdms Hdn pATE pepedernKévar pHTE piv emTndedeav 
éAAnvicev* ixavov yap 5) ToOTO dmodnpaywyeiv THs GAnOeias Tods mOdAOUs. 

7 See Tollington Clem. Alex. ii p. 104: Clement ‘is a Platonist, and cares more 
for the idea than for its partial and concrete embodiments. So he does not set 
great store by form and rules and details of Church order.’ Tollington thinks (i p. 25) 
that in his later years Clement ‘turned from the somewhat intellectualized 
Christianity of the Stromateis’. 
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welcomes the simple believer ; on the other hand, his highest message 
is delivered to a small coterie, for by the conditions of human life his 
‘gnostics’ must always be few in number. There is a significant 
passage in which he describes the gnostic as ‘dwelling in a city, yet 
despising those things in the city which are objects of admiration 
to others, and living there as if in a desert’.’ Set this by the side of 
the Athenian’s pride in his beautiful city, and the Jew’s passionate love 
—‘If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning ’— 
and we get some idea of the cold inhumanity to which Clement’s 
teaching might easily lead. It is this intellectual isolation which makes 
Art of small consequence to him. But such a position is untenable, 
for it depends upon a false view of the intellect as the sole guide tg truth, 
combined with an equally false depreciation of feeling and the external 
world. 

Nevertheless the Alexandrine teaching obtained a strong hold over 
the Eastern Church, and shewed itself alive and vigorous centuries 
later in the iconoclastic controversy. The simpler and more practical 
Western Church, however, took an opposite line. From the days of the 
catacombs Art was fearlessly claimed as the handmaid of religion, and 
though the union of the two is not without danger, it may be safely said 
to have worked on the whole for the advancement of both. 


G. W. BUTTERWORTH. 


TRIANGULAR NUMBERS. 


In the Journal of Theological Studies for October, 1914 (pp. 67 ff.), 
Mr F. H. Colson gave a most interesting note on Triangular Numbers 
in the New Testament, and, incidentally, on other matters of Nicoma- 
chean arithmetic. Noting that the Johannine number 153, in some 
way a symbol of ‘the number of the elect’, is a triangular number, 
being equal to are he tells us that Augustine on John xxi shews 
by addition that it is the ‘triangle’ of 17. It might be added that he 
also shews that it is the product of 17 and 9 (= 49), or rather of 17.3 
and 3. But it may also be noted that this number possesses the 
unique property of being the sum of the cubes of its three digits, for 


1 iii 55°"? (878) ds médw olxay trav Kata Tiv médAw KaTeppévncev map’ GAdAas 
Gavpalopévar, xa xabdmep év épnpia rH wédAE Broi. 
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4+5°+ 3° = 14+125+27 = 153; and this would well make the 
number mystical, though I do not know that the ancients noticed it. 

I would suggest that the fact that 28 is in Pythagorean arithmetic 
a ‘ perfect’ number—equal, that is to say, to the sum of all its divisors 
(except, of course, itself)—deserves more than a passing reference in 
a footnote. The first perfect number is 6, for 1+2+3=6, as 
1+2+4+7+14 = 28; and 36, the square of 6, has, as Mr Colson 
shews, several notable properties. The number 6 touches also on 
geometry as suggesting the equality of the side of a regular hexagon 
inscribed in a circle to the radius, which apparently led to the sexa- 
gesimal reckoning of degrees. The third perfect number is 496, which 
is not a New Testament number, and the fourth is 8128, which passes 
quite beyond our range. (There are but five others known, and the 
ninth requires thirty-seven digits for its expression.) But 17 has 
another property, in all probability unknown to the ancients. It equals 
2*+1 and is a prime number; and it is possible, by the use of the 
straight line and the circle only, to construct a regular polygon of any 
number of sides which can be expressed by 2"+1, if this is a prime 
number. The next number in this series is 257. We might add that 
15 is a geometric number, it being perfectly easy to construct a regular 
pentadecagon ; and that a regular polygon of 36 sides is also easily 
constructed. 

May I note that in the second equation on page 69 the indication 


of the square has slipped from the parenthesis? Read (‘ex . 


SAMUEL Hart. 
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BOHAIRIC LECTIONS OF W/JSDOM FROM A 
RYLANDS LIBRARY MS. 


Tue Rylands Library contains an important collection of Coptic 
MSS which have been carefully catalogued by Dr Crum’ and to some 
extent examined by Dr Hebbelynck,? formerly Rector Magnificus of the 
University of Louvain, for the purpose of identifying scattered portions 
of the same MS distributed among different libraries. But these 
sources of information do not seem to have been used by editors, 
since their reception into their new home in Manchester, except by 
Mr Horner for his edition of the Sahidic Gospels. 

The particular MS to which I now desire to draw special attention is 
described in Crum’s Catalogue pp. 198, 199. It is dated a.m. 1477, 
i.e. A.D. 1761. This MS, though modern, reproduces an ancient text 
of great interest and bears the patriarch’s seal as a proof of its correct- 
ness; and a note in Tattam’s handwriting states that, as it contains 
many portions of the books of the O.T. which are yet wanting in 
England, it may be considered a great literary treasure. Although 
a similar text was printed by Bouriant, Recwei/ vii 86, the publication 
of the Rylands MS seems likely to be serviceable at the present time in 
view of the great interest recently shewn in the Book of Wisdom. 
In this article I therefore print the four lections of that book contained 
in the Rylands MS and offer some suggestions about their bearing upon 
questions of text and interpretation raised by recent editors. 

Since the publication of Feldmann’s useful little work, Zexthkritische 
Materialien zum Buch der Weisheit, Freiburg 1902, the Oxford 
University Press has issued Sir Herbert Thompson’s edition of the 
text of Wisdom with other books from the British Museum Papyrus, 
which in general confirms the Turin Codex (ed. Lagarde) collated by 
Feldmann though not agreeing with it in all particulars. This edition 
carefully notes variants from Lagarde’s text, which is now difficult to 
obtain. In the absence of Lagarde’s text the Rylands Library 
possesses an interesting clue to its general character in a translation 
made for the R. V. Apocrypha Committee, presented to the library 
by Professor J. H. Moulton, whose father was a member of that 
Committee. The late Mr Goodrick, in his introduction to the best 
English edition of Wisdom, stated that the Revisers do not seem to 
have used any version more recondite than the Latin; it is therefore 


1 See J. T. S. xi 100, 
® Les manuscrits coptes-sahidiques du Monastére Blanc, Louvain 1911. 
* Even Hyvernat could not procure a copy of Aegyptiaca (Rev. Bibl., 1897, vi 59). 
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only fair to their memory to note that they took the important step of 
securing a translation of the Sahidic version by an expert. This trans- 
lation is accompanied by a few brief notes which shew that the 
translator was alive to the possibility of mistakes in the Sahidic text 
and to the imperfect state of Coptic lexicography. He seems to have 
used Tattam’s Lexicon, and does not appear to make any reference to 
Peyron. The Berlin reprint of Peyron (1896), including contributions 
from Goodwin, Kabis, and Bsciai, in its Auctarium, still leaves much to 
be desired. Many MSS have been examined and published which 
were unknown to Peyron, and therefore his work, good as it is for the 
time of its publication (1835), needs considerable addition and some 
modification. Though he seems to have read Wisdom most minutely, 
his manner of citation by orixo. is very inconvenient for the student. 
Even La Croze (1775), whose meagre amount of material is noted in 
Peyron’s preface, cites such portions of Wisdom as he used in the 
compilation of his Lexicon by chapter and verse, and so also does 
Tattam. 

No use seems to have been made of Thompson’s text by recent 
English editors; but Heinisch notes some of its differences from 
Lagarde, in one case (ix 16) misrepresenting Thompson by attributing 
to him the unlikely reading aante instead of sants, which, though it 
completely alters the form of the Greek sentence, can be construed. 

The lections are printed below in the order of their occurrence in 
the Rylands MS and in Bouriant’s Lectionary, though in the Recuei/ 
Bouriant adopts a different arrangement. ‘The present order has the 
advantage of giving the easier passages first and reserving the more 
difficult sections till the reader has become familiar with the simpler 
problems presented in those verses where the only comparison is with 
the texts of Thompson and Lagarde. ‘The third lection is at the same 
time the most difficult and the most interesting ; and the juxtaposition 
of Erman’s fragment with it should help to throw some light on Crum’s 
suggestion, adopted from Stern, who in his review of Lagarde’s text 
(Literaturblatt fiir orientalische Philologie, 1884, i 203) inferred that 
there was a later Sahidic version influenced by the Bohairic translation 
(see J. 7. S. xi 301). Strange as this view may appear, the collation of 
the two texts shews remarkable similarities, which seem to make it very 
probable. The fourth passage has striking variants not noticed by 
Heinisch, though he records some of Bouriant’s readings in the lections 
from chs. i and ii. 

In the collation I give Swete’s text together with the Old Latin for 
the sake of completeness and facility of comparison. The textual 
evidence is taken from Deane, Feldmann, Fritzsche, and Heinisch. 
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a. i 1-9 (Rylands Lectionary, p. ase) 


I, AKENPEPAecoeeH! NHETYoaT eiTHAgr 
APitparevs eM SenovaceTataooc 
epeyennwoy ewes SenfaeetamArorve lire merent- 
QHT 
2. ME WaTwiaer eeeeory iaxe MHETE NceEpMIpagin xe- 
seo] alt 
wacoruio chor enHETE NcEOIMATHaAy Epo ait 
3. Wapeniaeevs cap eTQWOT thopxoT ehoA oa + 
OTOO Teyxose CooTWIIO ehoA Waccogr NiWATOHT 


4. me sanapefcorpia We ESOTN COMIPT™KH EcoocoT 
OTAE KLMACOTWO Sen oTcwata inpecjepitobrt 


The following abbreviations are used :— 


S = Codex Sinaiticus 
V = Codex Venetus (23 H P) 
It = Old Latin, as in Heinisch 
RL = Rylands Lectionary 
Th = Thompson 
Lag = de Lagarde, Aegyptiaca 
Er = Erman 
F = Feldmann 
Margoliouth = Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, 1890, pp. 263-297, 
‘ Was the Book of Wisdom written in Hebrew ?’ 
RT = Translation of Lagarde’s Text in Rylands Library 
Bour = Bouriant in Recuedl vii 
Ci = Ciasca 
Zenner and Wiesmann = Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie, 1898, 1911 
P = Peyron, Lexicon 


a. i I-9. 


1a. dixavoovvny iustitiam] szeosant RL, asmasoconn Th 
2b. rots pH drerrodew qui fidem habent] RL Th, with Greek rois i) 
morevovew Zenner with A: rots murrevovow 261 


a. i 1-9. 


1 a. d:asocvvn occurs eleven times in W, and is always transcribed in Th. In viii 7 
it is used both in a general and a special sense in the same verse, where Goodrick 
renders the first ‘righteousness’ and the second ‘justice’, Wiesmann ‘ Vollkom- 
menheit’ and ‘ Gerechtigkeit’. It is therefore interesting to note the Bohairic use 
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a. i 1-9 (British Museum Text, ed. Thompson) 


I, AKEPETAIRAIOCCTNH NETHPINE ARMKAS 
APiltaeeeTE AAMAOEIC HHOTALNTATAeCC 
HreTHWie Newey SNoTAkitToanAotTe HreneTHgnT 
2, BE WaToe Epoy Nor mete Neemsipaze aeeeoyy ait 
wacorwitag ehodA iHitere Heed Hat magTe Epo ait 
3. Wapentareeve Tap coooyT Nopxoy ennorre 
ATW Teqysoar ETOTOMAS ehoA Wacalnie NACHT 
4. Be szepeTcorpia hun egovn empryXH eEcQooT 
OTAE ALECOTWO Hiicwsea NHpecypitohe 


3a. Aoywrpot cogitationes| muasxevs RL, naxeeve Th 

3 b. Soxipafopévyn probata}] orwne ehodX RL, ovonag ehod Th 

4b. xardxpew duaprias subdito peccatis| inipegepnoha RL, fipeqp- 
nohe Th 


of a word derived from a root which means both ‘true’ and ‘just’, This will help 
to illustrate the important v. 1. in ii 18. 

Inv 6a there is a curious collocation of these words v.n. in loc. In ii 22 dacérns 
is rendered in Th by askasocénH but in RL by msaxeoanns. F there notes 
that in xiv 30 do:érns is translated by Kprcic but in the three other places where it 
occurs (v 19, ix 3, and xviii 9) by Thho. In ix 3 év dards Kal dimasooivy = FT OF- 
Thhe 3am ovarmatocenH, In Le. i 75 the same phrase = Sen ovtorho 
Near OvarcesrHs Boh and 932 OFON SAN OTamarocrnH Sah. 

xpivoyres. The Coptic versions of this word shew a dialectic difference, and give 
another illustration of the value of Bohairic for interpretation. The use of the 
transcribed Kpimte is noted by F, p. 46, as the usual method of the Sahidic trans- 
lator, except in ii 22, where he has nmicteve (Er Bour and RL Praseeve) 
apparently to denote a somewhat different meaning ; oan is used in the special 
sense of ‘condemn’ in ii 20; on the other hand xpicsc is used for di«n in verse 8, 

2. Tois pi) dmarovow a’rg. Both Sah and Boh support the received reading. 

3a. Aoyispot. Both Sah and Boh translate the singular. In ii 19 they do not agree 
in their translation of two Greek nouns (iSpe «ai Bacdyw) with regard to number. 

3b. Soxpafopévn. Though this word is transcribed in ii 17 both versions give the 
Coptic favourite expression owing ehoXd used for tupavifera, v. 2. emopnylfer 
ii 12 and Bapis ton ii 14 Boh (qgopij Sah). 

4b. waraxpey dyaprias. As inthe rendering of the parallel expression caxérexvov 
there is a single Coptic word, so here the compound phrase is simplified. F, p. 22, 
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5. MINHA Cap eoorah itrefcompia wWaqepwrt 
ehorA Hx poy mihen ovog wacorer ehor 
HMIALOKRLEH NTEMIATOAHT OTOO Wacjcogr sxeMI- 
GINBONC ACLWpAmi 
6. OTasaipwoser CAP Me Ma itTe>corpia 
OTOD epoaearo al AetpHeT aE OTA 
Senmecy cepotor 
me th} Memisrzeope itneysAwt ovog net 
SoTSeT Aan NTEMEoHT OTOD ETcwTELe EMetyAaC 
7. BEC WMA WTENMSE acfeeoonfornoTeeenH 
OFOO PHETCWRM aeiITHPY ewon xeMoTSpwor 
8. eoherpar eeeeonoAr Maujowl etjcasi Senovoriixsonc 
orae tineep ehoA am eyRpicic connor 
Q. eVexcaanuins Cap ems acehHe Sei 
MEGCOGHS OFOO NOE Hacwrese 
AM emectjcant echorwito ehoA Miteqy aimoseta > 


5a. made‘as disciplinae] ixte}cocpia RL, fitcodsa Th: codias A 248 
Compl Arm, za:defas B S It Syr Ar SyrHex Aeth ddAov fictum] ad. 
suben RL, om. Th 


5c. ddxias iniquitate | omxonc RL, xsmoonc Th : dvopias 248 Compl, 
ddixias B 

6a. copia sapientiae] inte}codia RL, fitcodsa Th: copia B S SyrHex, 
aopias AV 106 261 296 It Syr Arm Didym 

6c. yAwoons linguae eius] neydac RL, Th lacuna avrov A It Ar 
Arm, om. BS 


gives a list of Greek compound expressions reduced in the Coptic version to single 
words. Margoliouth, p. 286, who regards «. 4, as a Hebraism, notes the simplicity 
of the Coptic rendering, which might however on strict analysis be regarded as a 
compound, and is given as an illustration of composition by Steindorff Kopt. Gram. 
§ 127 p. 65 peypmohe ‘Sander ’ wortl. ‘ Ein Mann der Sainde thut’. 

5a. Here both Coptic versions differ from the received reading and support 
A 248 Arm 

3édo0v. The addition of ‘all’ in RL may be compared with ii 3; vide F, p. 23. 

5¢. édeyxOqoera seems to have been regarded by the Coptic translators as 
transitive. ‘ Reproves violence when it cometh,’ RT. 





ET POE «aA 
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5. Menta Tap erovaah Nreocia wWaqnwrt ehor Hrpoc : 
ATW Wajove seecokeeen NMAOHT 
ATW WACUAMIEMANGONC ecpusawel 
6. cvasaipwrre Cap Me mefita Wreodia 
ATW Heymataeaiene [. .. . 
CNOTOT : 
ATW NeTAovT masee WiiesAote 
ATW MWeTCwTae Mal... . 
7. BE NMA AMIxMOElc aAcjarcoTOIKOT eee 
ATW NETWWRM MMITHPY etjcoomn aeneTOpooT 
8. avw ethenai astdaar magwn eqwase Siiot- 
BINGONC 
ovae HywaphoA am eTenpicic eTHHT 
Q. CENAGSANUINE TAP AeMujoune Sema cebric 


6d. éricxoros &dnOys scrutator verus | netTSotSet Maan RL, s2ovwyjt 
nassze Th: dAnOiwds 106 261 

7 b. 1d ovvéxov ra wdvra quod continet omnia] cwxn RL, wwan Th, 
won Lag 

8b. diy iudicium] xpicre RL Th éXéyxovea Corripiens] connor 
RL, etnunv Th 

gb. dor He auditio veniet| nacwtesr an RL, Th lacuna 


6a. copias. Here again the Coptic supports A as also in 6c by the introduction 
of the pronoun. 


6d. The reading dAn@wds (106 261) might be regarded as expressed by ttaane 
in Th, ‘ The beholder truly,’ RT. 


7b. cwan. P 226 only gives the meaning ‘relinquere’, Bsciai, Rec. vii 27 
xaréxew, and cites Ps. cxxxviii 10 TEKOTMHARL NABI ALOEIT OHT NCUORNT ; 
‘ tenebit me dextera tua.’ 

8b. Lag notes on his reading etiimne as follows: ‘fismuy recte me legisse 
crediderim sed cum éAéyxovea non quadrat : éA9ova habuit ’. 

gb. Nacwrtear amt RL. The Coptic seems to have a difficulty about negatives, 
Cf. i 4b, ii 2ab (Th and Er), where owne is followed by a negative verb contrary 
to the Greek. In ii 22b RL and Bour have ovog, which expresses the Greek 
correctly. 


G2 
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b. vii 24-30 (Rylands Lectionary, p. pr) 


24. COtPia Cap cHiae ESoTN ENHETHIAE THPOT 
cthog ovog énHos ehoA oiTesentTHpy eohe mec= 
ToTho 
25. OTWAS Tap Te NTeETxORe ae thy 
oTog oF Sat ehoA Senmwos coorah ite M1 
NANTORPATWpP 
eoherar aearonoAr aqgasese Sunt epoc 
26. OFOTWINE TAP Te Hite MioTwItT Meteo 
OTOO OTIAA éEcovah Te itTe mIghHOTS 
lire ty oro Tow NreqaeeTataooc TE 
27. OTS ae ec awisexoae eowh mihert 
oTrog CNH SapiSapoc ecips «eenTHpey 
arheps ovog HATATEMER ecuje ESOT 
CQamprxXH eTovTah ecips eeeewor 
HoanwgepHp ake shy ovog eemporpATHe 
28. by cap ater HoAranm chHA echneTMunsen 
ycorpra 
b. vii 24-30. 


24a. mdéons xwioews Omnibus mobilibus] nuetK12 tHpos RL, et- 
King THPOT Th 

24b. Sujxe wai ywpet 84 wdvrwv attingit ubique] chog arw cnHor 
ehod orresantHpy RL, cnnv ehod orth. ... . THpG Th 

25a. druis vapor] wag RL, om. Th 

25 b. dwéppoa emanatio] Sa} RL, om. Th ciAuxpuvys_ sincera] 
with drdppoia ; with d6fa RL Th: iAcxpweias A 

25C. pepappévoy inquinatum] aqgadsess RL, eyxapat Th: pema- 
opévov 248 Compl rapeprinre incurrit] Swont RL, twaatt Th 


b. vii 24-30. 


This passage is important rather for its philosophical terms than for its readings. 
In fact F has only one brief textual note intimating that in 26a Aeth had either 
mistaken the meaning of didiov or read d:dvod. Heinisch has only notes on ov@éy 
)(obdév in 28 and on dynoxvda)(«arioxve in 30. 

a5. The technical terms drpis and déppoa do not appear in Th, The more 





nomena: 
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b. vii 24-30 (British Museum Text, ed. Thompson) 


24. TCOPIA TAP KHiAe ECOOTH ETHIAe THPOT 
ATW CHHT ehoA oITH..... THPY eThe necThho: 
25. CHHT cap ehoA orTlitcose SemMoTTEe 
avw chor gasneoosy eToTaah lite TinantoRpaTwp: 
ethenai srepeAaat etjxagat TWARHT epoc 
26. OVEINE Tap Nre Movoemt Te wWaeneo 
ATW OTEIAA ecovaah Hire Tenepctia AnnoTTE 


27, 2 e oo « TE GaaGoar ecowh iar: 
ATW ECGEET OPal gapoc ecéipe ANTHPY 
ATW HATA Tenedr Wachwon egovn egempryn 
evoraah : 
ec€ipe Steeooy NWHpe AkMMoTTe ATW AL Mpo- 
(pHTHe * 
28. sannovtTe Tap are HAaay CieenTs MeTaee Wreodpra: 


26a. dravyacpa candor] ovovwins RL, oveine Th —dudiov aeternae] 
ineneo RL, usaeneo Th, fiujaenego Lag 

26. te last word of verse in RL, followed by red mark denoting the 
end of the sentence 

27a. pia d5& otva et cum una sit] ov1 ae RL, eoves ae te Lag, 
Th lacuna 

27b. xawile innovat| sps seheps RL, cipe Th, espe abppe Lag 

28. rov copia ovvoiotvra eum qui cum sapientia habitat] epxer- 


literary Bohairic renders drpis tjag (= flamma, P 316) which introduces another 
metaphor, and La Croze, p, 123, is certainly wrong in his meaning dryis ‘ vapour’ 
on the strength of this verse, Peyron’s meaning being quite well supported. 
Cf. xvii 5, xix 21. 

26a. dnatyacya is better represented by Oveime in Th than by the RL 
ovorwins. Goodrick notes that ‘reflection’ and not ‘radiation’ is indicated. 
RL might imply radiation, and esne in Th (= similitudo, imitatio, imago) would 
support Goodrick’s interpretation, 

27b. «avife receives its full force in RL sps ssheps, but is inadequately ex- 
pressed by the simple eipe of Th, 

28. svvokotvra is correctly expressed in RL and Lag, whose text is here 
nearer the Greek than axe in Th, which apparently is repeated from the previous 
clause, 
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29. aI TAP oTcar éTe EgoTeE NIPH Meae EgoTe Micesestt 
HNCIOy THPOT ATUJANTeMowsne edoToiitt 
cHaeEpywpn epor 

30. Paiaken Cap wWepe micxwpor emecjara 
jycowia ae semapex ant warcaesoae epoc 


C. ii 12-22 (Rylands Lectionary, p. cash) 


12. ejexopayy Momypwse eohe xe aemecytodox 
eNeNQHT 
OTC eyfeopen menohHors 
oreo éfepujwusnan xem mem ww yr erent 
TINMOLLO0C 
ejeovwito €OpHt exw exen mmohs itre +yaec- 
TATOWT HOHT 


wwnSen +cohia RL, netaze fitcopia Th For ase in Th ovnp 
Lag 

30b. xaxia malitia] 9¢ans RL, kansa Th dvrurxver vincit | 
wmxessxonne RL, oaacoss Th: xara SA 253 254 296, xaruryvoe 284 
Compl, dvrixva B 


c. ii 12-22. 


12a. dvexpyoros jpiv éor: inutilis est nobis] sineyytNoo enenont Er ; 
so RL with x for ¢ and hor ¢ pwas pr. 


30b. ¢akKi( = obscuritas, tenebrae, P 270) is probably a mistake of eye or ear, 
Th transcribing the Greek xaxia. 

ujxeannOan may be possibly regarded as supporting xarixvo«n, especially as 
the Bohairic is in frequent agreement with 248. 


c. ii 12-22. 


This is textually the most difficult of the lections, and some of Erman’s variants 
both of constructions and words were noted in RT. These are now confirmed by 
Bouriant and RL. 

12a. The prefix of 3ucxpyoros is expressed in Th by SLOKD and apparently in the 


other texts by the gloss SimeqyNoo enengnt- The two other compounds of 
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29. Tal Tap Necwe egoveNnpH: 
ATW EQOTENEcAeINe HiCIoy THPOT : 
ETWANTHTWHE EMOTOEIN CHAPWOPM epoc 

30. Nai cap wWape TevTUJH Ef emecqeea: 

TCOPIaA GE MeepeTHAKIA GARToae Epoc: 


C. ii 12-22 (Erman’s Fragment, from Ciasca ii 216) 


12. S*APENGWPS eViarmaroc’ ae aemeyyAoce enengut > 
aTw eyyorhe Enenohure - 
Eaqnosgnes agazon oN NuyohT Ext mesmtoaeoc - 
eqoruwng ehoA egpar exit mennohe Hre tasit- 
TaTchw ° 


12 b. évavrwitrat contrarius est | eyyegpen RL, eytorke Th Er 


I2c. om, 106 261 évediLee improperat] etepuswuy RL, 
e}uwjwusy Bour, qnog¢nes Th Er dpaprjpara peccata| usohT Er, 
wwyt RL, wogqt Bour, tobe Th: rapartripara 248 vopov legis} 


exen minmosszoc RL, exit nennoassoc Er, grtasmmoassoc Th 


12d. émupypite. diffamat] eqeorwng egpxs exwn RL, eqorwnd 
ehoX eopar exit Er, yovwng ehod Th dpaprypara peccata| exen 
ninohs RL, exit nennohe Er Th mat5eias jpav disciplinae nostrae | 
nte Taxittatchw Er, ite fsasetatowt itgont RL, orten techw Th 


bvc- in W, dvodynros and Svaddveros, xvii 1 and 17, are rendered by Coptic 
phrases denoting absolute impossibility and not mere difficulty, 20x is used in 
Matt. xi 30 6 yap (vyés pou xpnords. 

12¢. dpaprqpara vépov. Cf. Margoliouth, p. 281, who notes the tautology; the 
reading wapamrwpara in 248 and the Coptic of Er with Bour and RL avoid the 
repetition of the same word in two successive clauses, 

12d, dpapripata madeias, Erman’s reading aaittatchw is different both from 
Th and RL. 

The word axetatow? itgnt (P 56) represents dxpacia 1 Cor. vii 5, dwei@ea Eph. 
ii 2, v 6, and in Exod. xxii 17 is used both as a verb and in an adverbial phrase 
for éay 82 dvavevov dvaveion which Wilkins translates ‘si autem renuendo renuerit’. 
P gives the meanings, intemperantia, incredulitas, renuentia. Cf, Margoliouth, 
p- 273, who approves the reading of the Syriac dvaideias ‘ impudence’, ‘ rebellious- 
ness’, or ‘contumacy’ being the meaning of the Hebrew which he assumes as the 
original of madeias. For the adj. at@Wt of Deut. ix 7 (Ciasca, v. 1. in Wilkins) 


Le. i 17, Jo. iii 36 @H ETON HatewT fignT exsujnps. 
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13. OTOD CovON caninersacqy ehoA orTeM py 
eveszovy Epory ae NUH! ae chy 
14. EeWOrs nam Mompecogs éaen 
HEMOTWU ECFOTWIMNO COPHI Cw EMAINNAay epory 
15. eohe ame mMeyyAace ONIIKEOTON alt 
OTOD NEALWIT cethwito iNToTeIt 
16, ovog mAh iiTroTey we Sac 
EC[EOTES ENENALWIT AECPPHT eTECjovEL Leaeocy HItI- 
@Hpiolt 
ecqjeaehon exe oanoron lire mreAeTeEpoc 
OTOD EeWIJovWJOT aeetory ae chy Me mew 
17. TENBOTUT RE APHOT METICARI QAAN *eeoReHIIHE 
ETEPAOCHIAAATIN ALPHEO MAWWIT eeeiiica mmecy- 
aswn ehor 


13a. émayyéAXerar promittit] yaw Th, om. al. yaow exew Beod 
se scientiam Dei habere] eovon eassnessay echoX orren Hy RL, 
ze ycoormn ainnoste Th 

13 b. éavrov dvopdfe se nominat | evesrzov} epoy RL ; so Er with te 
for + 

14a. «is €Xeyxov in traductionem | orpeycogs RL, fixnso Er, evanso 
Th évvowav jpov cogitationum nostrarum| exen nenovwuy RL, 
om nenovwuy Er, finensseeve Th 

14b. Bapis éorw piv gravis est nobis] eyorwng eopus exwn RL, 
eye . - Bour, eyoopuy egpas Exwn Er, qoopay nan Th 

15a. Bios vita] Naoc RL Er, hroc Th 

15b. éyAAaypévae immutatae| cecbwng RL, ceugjohe Er Th 


13a, énayyéAAera, Th expresses this by the colourless gx, but Er, Bour, 
and RL all omit any translation of it. 

13b. éavrdv dvopate. Here Er, Bour, and RL represent the Greek better by 
snovte than Th by elpe. 

14a. évvoidv, Th gives a general and Er, Bour, and RL a special sense to 
this expression. 

14b. Bapiséorw, Here Er is literal with Th but agrees with Bour and RL 
in the double preposition. 

15a. Naoc in Er, Bour, and RL for fios is a very curious variant, as is also 
the form #& in RL, v. 16a, which is not noticed by Peyron. 
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13. ATW OTH OTcooTH Maseeacqy ehoA ITAL MMNoTTE* 
ETERLOTTE EPO ae NUWHpPe AAMMOTTE* 
ECfEWoNle MAM Halilio oN MeMorwUy - 
ejoopuyy eopar Exwn Enavy epor- 
15. ethe we. . meyAace este ACMacTon ites: 
ATW NEorooTe cewohe Nrootit- 
16. ATW ENHM Wrooty we gac* avw etjcaguy 


14 


ehor emengioore Hoe erecjore Hieenpron: 
EYEGWNT Es gomme mweAeTeEpoc * 
ATW EYWOTWOT ALALOC] aE MMoOTTE Me MectjerwrT’ 
17. AKAPENMAT we OElaee We MECyUjacne * 
ATW HTHMpaze Wrecjoaé - 


16a. eis x/Bdyrov tanquam nugaces| Sae RL Bour, gae Er, xoovt 
Th edoyicOnpev aestimati sumus] nuh RL, enum Er Th Bour ; so 
Se* It Syr Arm SyrHex ; éyeviOnpev S* 296 

16 b. dwéxera: abstinet se] eytoves RL, qcagny ehoN ErTh  é8éy] 
épywv V is dd dxabaporov tanquam ab immunditiis | seprt eteq- 
over semscoy iimsoenpson RL, fiee ereyove fineonpson Er, flee 
fitiaKaoapers Th 

16c. paxapile écyara dixaiwv praefert novissima iustorum | eqearhon 
exen ganovon Tite meAeveepoc RL, EqecwnT Exii gome neAev- 
eepoc Er, qasakapize feat fitamarsoc Th écxara| épya tév 155 

17a. «i si] se apnos RL, xe Er Th 

17 b. wepdowpev tentemus] eveprokiarazin RL, fitiinspaze Er Lag, 
Tiftazanaprze Th ra év éxBdoe abrod quae ventura sunt illi] 
ad. et sciemus quae erunt novissima illius It, Het maujwnt asemitca 
neqyawn ehoXN RL, teqygan Er Th 


16a. gae for «iBinArov is probably a metaphorical use of the word. xoovT 
in Th does not occur in La Croze, and in the Bohairic text of 1 Cor, ix 27, ed. 
Lagarde, the only scriptural passage cited by P 397, 4é«:pos is transcribed. 

16c. Th transcribes the first and last of the three words in this line, but Er, 
Bour, and RL translate ‘ he is angry against some of the free’. F, p. 25, regards 
eXevecpoc as representing dixaos : if this is so arkhom and @wmnt, which both 
mean ‘irasci’, are incorrect. Probably F is mistaken, and the Coptic translators 
have either had another text or have completely altered the sentence. 

17a, apHo®v. The Bohairic seems to be fond of adding adverbs ; cf. v 3, 4. 

17b. Here Er agrees with Th, while Bour and RL give a more literal 
rendering, 
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18. me Me OTUJHPI Me se eh} Sem oF aecosens na- 


MOCEAe NTE KH 


ejécote Sen MEMNaia HMTANTIRIALEITOC 

19. ANEpMIpagin aeaeocy ehoA oiTeN OTUJWUY Nese OT- 
hacaitoc 

avéasisenthar aerecyoehro 

ATER ETEALETPERepaTWy MELe TEC[oITosLe tH 
20. evéfoan epoy Sen ovasoy ecqusnuy 

ma) s ‘ 
gina tre Acris won exwcy chor Semmecaat 


18a. «i yap éorw & Sixavos vids Meod si enim est verus filius Dei] 
me Ne OTUJHPI ne a2 ht Sen oF srzeoanr RL, xe ne ovujnpe 
Zinnovre ne Er, ewjyxe wamasoc tap ne aanmosrte Th ; ‘auffallend 
ist, dass auch Arm. in einigen Cod. das Adverb vere oder juste 
liest, so dass man wohl auf eine Variante d:ixaiws schliessen muss,’ F, 
P- 45 dvr Anpyera airod suscipiet illum] qnanogess mreqyprocH 
RL, eqgenovese ntegiyprocn Er, qnauwonmy epog Th: dyvriAjera 
Fritzsche 

18 b. picerae airév liberabit eum] egecotec RLEr, qmamnag- 


szey Th avOeornxétwv contrariorum| antmiasenoc RL Er, 
yorhag Th 

19a. érdowpev interrogemus | alte pripa Zin RL, gvaaze Er, eTaze 
Th 


19 b. yapev sciamus| avesss RL, eveesss Bour, eneessxe Er Th 
érexiav reverentiam | eehio RL, ebero Er. santoan Th 


18a. Sem ov asze@aans. The Bohairic, Arm, and Aug support the reading 

bixaiws, For this expression cf. Gen. xxvii 36, where it renders the LXX disaiws 
Ann 7d Svopa abrod IaxwB, iuste vocatum est nomen eius Iacob, Vulgate. Wilkins 
translates In veritate nominatus est Iacob. Augustine cites this clause in three 
forms : 

1. Si enim iustus est filius Dei. 

2. Si enim est vere filius Dei. 

3. Si enim vere filius Dei est. 


Cf. Feldmann, Cornely, and Heinisch in loc. See also Margoliouth, p. 285. 
Erman has neither dicacos nor dixaiws. 

18a. dvriAfppera is well rendered in Th, lit. ‘take him to himself’, while Er, 
Bour, and RL agree in what is either a gloss or another text ; so in the next line 
they are united against Th in the translation of Jucera. 

18 b. The adoption of the transcribed Greek amtsksaxemoc by Er (with Bour 
and RL) is striking as Er uses {Ovhe jn v. 12. 
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18. se Ne OFUJHPE ARMNOTTE Me 
EfeMoToas NTEPPrYKH’ EtjecoTe ON Hors Nira 
NTIRIALEITOC 
19. SAAPEMOTAATE ARAL] ON geNcwwy 
ae genhacamoc’ ax¢ eMmcersee ORR Mat 
Eneqohero> Eeraze Ereqeeitrpaepawy seit TEYGou= 
TIOSLONH * 
20. Emeyfoan Epoy oi oTaLoT ecycHu - 
menac Hite TAoige wwe... wy ehor oit- 
NC] Wace - 


19C. dudowpey probemus| avesss RL, eveesss Bour, Eessze Er, 
NTHAOKIAATE Th: doxidowpey SA dveéuxaxiay patientiam | teg- 
areTpesrpariy smear Teqomosenn RL, treqasiitpaapauy aril teqovno- 
ssonn Er, reqaant papajont Th 

20a. om. 106 261 caradixdowpev ad’tov Condemnemus eum | eve- 
team epoy RL, Enetoan Epoy Er, szapiiteasog Th 

20b. gra: yap airod émoxory erit enim ei respectus] gima tte 
FAwrst wns exwy RL, xexac fite tAoive wwne ... wy Er, 
cenmagar nequime cap Th éx Adywv abrod ex sermonibus 
illius] ehoN Senneycaas RL, ehoNd -cfimGaraxe Er, kata meqy- 
waxe Th 


iga. The form 9vaaze in Er is curious, (Spe xai Basdvy Boh correctly gives 
both in singular ; It, Lag, and Er render both in plural ; cf. i 2. 

19bandc. In translating émemiay and dyveficaxiav Er, Bour, and RL agree 
against Th, and also in adding a transcribed Greek word imropovh to a Coptic word 
to express dveficaxiay. 

20. oan (iudicare, P 357) is too general a term for xaradimdowper. T6aro 
in Th is more exact and illustrates guyades xvii 2; cf. Zorell ap. Cornely in loc. 
@aa neyusise Th, in the next line, is also a better rendering than Xoive Er 
(Awsexe RL), which means ‘cause’ and not ‘visitation’ in its special scriptural 
sense. 

The clearly written €xWwey in RL appears to fill correctly the lacuna in Ciasca’s 
reprint of Er, though Bsciai, Recueil vii 31,seems to have read wwe (= yap), for 
which he quotes Sagesse ii 20 dans Erman, p. 40. But a pronoun seems to be 
required by the Greek avrov, and Erman’s final clause with x€ac is supported 
by that of RL with osma. 
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21, evepipworms Sem car orog eTecwpese 
AGOwre ceToTWoTWOT , 
22, OFOO akMoveass EN aeTeTHpION Hite spy 
oTog aenovepior aecpheye litre meseHt 
OTCg AeMoTeptparess HMtKOT Hre mprH 
eve season agit NSHTOT. 


d. v 1-7 (Rylands Lectionary, p. TRE) 


I. Sem thar ecyerwincey ite Mesens ecyepeaprt 


21a. tadra éAoyioavro haec cogitaverunt] evegqipworus Sen char RL, 
eryspoory oa: mas Er, nai avasceve epoor Th 

2tb. dreribdwoe yap airois 7} Kaxia atravy excaecavit enim illos 
malitia eorum] om. Kania RLEr, aqowsas ssnovujovujors RL, av- 
Twa Mnevuyovuoy Er, atevnania | +cap Lag] twas Sinevout Th 

22a. obk éyvwoay nescierunt| sanovesss RL, Sinovcovn Er Th 
pvoripia airod sacramenta Dei] @cot RL Er Th with SA B2>™e It Syr 
Arm Aeth SyrHex ; B* airod 

22 b. ovdé neque] ovog RL, ovae with negative verb Er'Th na- 
may speraverunt] epnor RL, kagtay Er Th éovsryros iustitiae] 
itve mrossns RL, itre msaxzeoasns Bour, fitasarocyenn Er Lag, fias- 
Katocenn Th 


21b, dweripAwoev. RT renders Er ‘they have dulled their glory’ and Lag 
‘their wickedness has dulled their hearts’, Though the word twar (eas) 
is used in the N.T. for obdurare, obduratio, the meaning ‘excaecare’ given by 
P 241 for this verse and 1 John ii 11 seems to be correct; cf. Sirach xx 29. For 
the usage of this word in connexion with the discussion about mupwois and mhpwors 
vide J. T. S. iii 87 n. and Lagarde Gesammelte Abhandlungen p. 101. 

22a. No Coptic version supports Swete’s text from B by giving a’roi for Geo. 

22b. owae with neg. of verb in Th and Er is a mistake ; Bour and RL have 
OTO9 quite correctly; cf.ign. doérnros: cf. i I n. 

22¢c. The special sense of xpivw (= discern) is marked by the Coptic versions 
which here avoid transcription; cf.i1n. Heinisch and Gartner (Komposition 
und Wortwahl des Buches der Weisheit, Berlin 1912, p. 180) translate ‘ erken- 
nen’ and not ‘richten’ as in other places where it occurs. taso Th is a better 
translation of yépas than HiKOTK in Er, which RL strangely gives in the plural. 
Heinisch combines the meanings (honor, laus, donum, munus) in the compound 
‘ Ehrenpreis ’. 

dydépov. It is noteworthy that while Th has the simple expression, ovaah, 
Er and Bour agree in paraphrasing though they employ different words for ‘ stain’, 
ashin and acm. 
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21. EFYIpoovTus oAe Nar avw avcwpae- 
ATTWAL ALMETWOTUOT * 
22. ATW AAMOTCOTH ALTCTHPION ALMMOTTE - 
ovrae ARNMOTHAQTHT emheyxe NramatoconA 
ATW ARMETPMareeve NITKOTR Hunan Ere seit 
ahi HonToT - 


d, v 1-7 (Ciasca’s Text, ii 216) 


I, TOTE Maihatoc MadoepaTy oHoTNappHcia 


22. €xpway iudicaverunt| epdarevs RL, Praseeve Er, nscteve Th 
yépas honorem] iuuitnot RL, fifixotn Er, tato Th Gpopwv 
sanctarum]| éte season agi nSutoe RL, Eve ait abi figutor Er, 
finetovaah Th 


d. v 1-7. 


1a. oryoerat 5 Sixavos stabunt iusti] eyetwng itxe nrosens RL, 
Waskasoc naagepatyg Th év wappyoia 7oAAq in magna constantia | 
eyepoapm ssnaujar imneonesay RL, oi oyvnapprcsa enaugwe Th, 
ON OTMHOGTAR Naponcia enauwjwe Lag 


d, v I-7. 


This passage is printed by Amélineau, Recueil ix 114, 115. Ciasca, however, 
pronounces (Fragmenta ii, Preface, p. lvii) a severe judgement on Amélineau’s 
work because it gives no note of codices or their origin or of variants, and con- 
cludes by saying that this edition is imperfect and destitute of all authority. 
Heinisch in the introduction to his commentary states that the fragment from 
chapter vi is published by Ciasca and in imperfect form by Amélineau. But while 
Amélineau clearly indicates his /acunae, Ciasca prints the text continuously, 
leaving the reader to discover the omissions from comparison with the Greek and 
from his notes. 

Ia. Twn RL gives the meaning of ‘rise’ rather than ‘stand’, agepat 
Th is used in ix 4 for mdpedpov apparently by mistake. ‘Great boldness’ seems 
to be enlarged by RL into ‘great self-confidence’. The double adjective in Lag 
is rendered in RT ‘very great boldness’. Incidentally a curious mistake of 
Lagarde’s on the phrase may be mentioned. In Dr Arendzen’s article on the 
Syriac text of the ‘ Apostolic Church Order’, J. 7. S. iii 59-80, there is a collation 
of the Sahidic version. On the text (#b., p. 71) ‘ Those who have ministered well 
and without reproach have prepared for themselves the degree of shepherds’. 
Lagarde remarks about the Sahidic of the concluding words, where for the Greek 
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A2TAWaAl HMHEOME *tacy eeMeeLoonnHeT 
Gout Hewy ovog Eos senetyaposgoc itaxoite 
2. WON arwanntar éepoy warniae ehodA orem Tety- 


iW Hoo} 

ovog aTepTardenwpimn oiTem YuspHp lire mecy- 
MOE Le 

3. EFEROC OTTWOT Meare NOTEPHOT Sem oTHATA 

NeZic ETOTWAe HQeHOT Sen ovTsreTWAaQ HOHT 
ETRW se220€ 

me thar neeranpuywumag Sem cpreT acycsn 

OFOD AMAIGAMON Samicox Moamcax: meee gai 
TapahorAn futsujoouy 


1b. rév OAupdvrwy airév eos qui se angustiaverunt] nHeToFoxs ewy 
RL, finétaveAshe Th, finentaveAshe Ci 

1c. xai et] ovog RL, avw Lag, om. Th Ci tav aberovvTwv qui 
abstulerunt | éomaxonc RL, nentavacets Th Ci TOUS TrovoUS 
avrod labores eorum| neyapossoc RL, neqgice Th Ci 

2a. iddvres videntes] ad. airév 253; so RL epog, om. Th Ci 
tapaxOjoovra turbabuntur| wavniss RL, ficeuytopTp Th Ci pow 
dev timore horribili] muy} igo} RL, ecnausyT Th Lag Ci 

2b. éxorjoovrae mirabuntur] avepraXenwpim RL, ficenwije Th 
7S mapaddgw subitatione] yushups RL, taroige Ci, taxoeige Th 
cwtnpias salutis] ad. airod Fritzsche with SA 55 253 254 Syr SyrHex, 
inte neqnogess RL, ainevornal Th, sineyoruar Ci Lag: cwrnpias 
B Amin It Aeth 


rénov moipevixdy it has MOTNAPPHCIa eEMaujwe, ‘ Maujwe = woperindv quidem 
scribere facile erat sed quomodo NOTNaAppHCia emendarem, nesciebam’., There 
is of course no need for emendation, as the Coptic scribe has simply taken another 
phrase from the verse referred to 1 Tim. iii 13, and motuevixdvy would be 
Tujwe. 

2a. RL agrees with 253 in adding the pronouns atréy and airod in 2 a and 
2b. Th and Ci are nearer the original with uytopTp and maujT than RL with 
Kise and msUj+ for rapayOnoovra and dead. 

2b. mwuje (Th and Ci) is better than taNenwpsm for éxorfoovra. For 
abrov rendered by RL, Ci, and Lag, Th seems to have read airay. 

3b. The translation of orevoxwpia has elicited a wonderful variety of Coptic 
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enawwc SenesetTo EhoA Niurentavredshe 
SRe20* ATW MENTATReETE! Mitecigice - 

2. CENANAT HcewTOpTpP oMoTooTE EcNawT 
Neenwuwe Exii Tardige AeMecjoraai- 

3. Heexooc egpar HontTod seeTanol 
evauagose ethe Mooxjex aeMev iia - 
me Mal Me Enencwhe Newsy aeneioroeiuy 

eqjwjoon Mat semapahoAn Hitosnes 


3a. époiow év éavrois dicentes intra se] evexoc oTTWOT meas 
novepHos RL, ficexooc egpar figontow ThCi; so Fritzsche 
with B S** AV 55 106 155 248 296 It Arm Syr SyrHex Aeth, om. é 
s* peravootvres poenitentiam agentes] evorwas RL, evaretanor 
ThCi 

3b. da orevoywpiay rvevparos prae angustia spiritus] Sen ovaset- 
wag iignt RL, ethengwx ainevine Th. For gwx in Th, Xwxe 
Lag, goxgex Ci orevagovras gementes] Sen ovnatanegic RL, 
evaujagoss Th Ci: orevagovrae BA157, crevdgovow S155, crevalovew 
V 253 296, orevalovrat 55 248 254, orevalovres B 68 It, xexpagovrar 106, 
xexpagovres 261 ; future Arm Syr Aeth SyrHex kal épotow] evaxw se- 
szoc RL, xe Th, om. Swete with B68 It; ad. SAV 55 106155 157 248 
253 254 261 296 Arm Syr SyrHex Aeth 

3d. Kai cis mapaBodjv dveducpod et in similitudinem improperii] 
orog amaiyanon Sanlcon itpanmcans meas pan napahoAn iuu- 
wou RL, equjoon nan imapahoAn finogneo Th Ci ot ddpoves 
nos insensati] in verse 4 Fritzsche with Ci; pr. jets V 253 SyrHex 
Chrysost 


words, azeTusNag, pws, Awxg, and goxgex. ujNag is only cited from 
Kircher P 292, 9w% is not known to Pas a noun, for Nw there is a reference 
to 2 Cor. vii 4, and for poxge% to Sirach x 26. Sen OTHATANEZIC RL (om, 
ov Bour) appears to support oreva{ovres. xardvufis is a rare word which 
Hesychius renders Avwn, jaovyia, the second rendering being due to a wrong 
derivation from vvord{w. 

3d. mapaBody is rendered in RL by the Coptic caxs followed by wapaBoaAy 
transcribed ; cf. ii 19. Onthe Latin ‘ in similitudinem’ cf. Margoliouth, p. 277. 

Sa (utique, revera, P 325) cf. ii 17 n. 

jpeis is another illustration of agreement between Boh and 253 in the addition of 
pronouns. 
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4. OTOO alteaer ae eqfAohs ovo MeyaroyT eqn 
Senovwito chor 
5. MWe ATWM eeaeory Wear MIAH tre b+ 
OTD TEtITOY Meare MeooTah 
6. encwpese Chor Sem mieewit ire farcosent 
SeNENNaT Ethoyvwnts tre yercorens 
OTog akMeqwar éxwit itxedbpH tre famatocTnH 
7. OTOD ENOAK Sem aewiT ire famoassia eee MTAKO 
OFOD ANALOUJT Set TAA NHaTALoUJT OWT 
OFOD ARMEMKAY eMsaewiT itTe Moc. 


4a. Biov adroi vitam illorum] neqage Th paviav insaniam] eg- 
ANohs RL, qXohs Bour, eveAshe ThCi, Ashe Lag eLoywra pea. 
aestimabamus| anesss RL, anasevs Bour, enwn Th Ci dtysov sine 


honore| B A Se SyrHex Aeth, equgnusy RL, eqasnus Bour, apparently a 
mistake (ad. Sen ovwng ehoX RL), driuiav S* Arm, evewus Th Ci 


6a. dpa ergo] om. RL, eve ThCi, eese Lag éravnOnpev erra- 
vimus] encwpesr RL, fitavnAana Ci, fitanmAana Th Lag 6500 


GAnGeias via veritatis] miaawit inte fareossns RL 
6b. pas dixarorivys lumen iustitiae] hovwms inte fueosns RL 
6c. #Auos sol intelligentiae] ppx inte Yarmasocenn RL 


4a. The omission of Bios in RL is somewhat peculiar, but it agrees with Lag 
in representing paviay correctly by egAobs, while Th and Ci, influenced probably 
by v. 1, give eveAshe. The noun in the Sahidic Gospels, Matt. xiii 21, Mc. iv 7, 
Jo. xvi 21 is @Anpse (Boh goxgex). 

6. The Boh fails to distinguish between ‘truth’ and ‘justice’, giving areoaans 
for both, and adding the transcribed asmatocenH after fAcos with V 248 253; cf. 
itn. The Sah represents the received Greek text exactly. 

7a. F devotes a whole page to the construction of this line, and comes eventually 
to the conclusion that rpiBos is either a dative of place or that év has dropped out 
through homoioteleuton. 

The word 0X (Boh) is used in Le. iv 29 for xaraxpnuvi{ew, praecipitare, deii- 
cere (tto% Sah), and might perhaps mean ‘we rushed headlong’, but as it is also 
used in the sense of submergere, submergi in Exod. xv 4 and 2 Pet. iii 6, it seems 
more probable that the meaning here is ‘ we were immersed in’. 


‘ 
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4. Snon nei Aontenmwn AenecyRoe evodAshe 
ATW MecqaroyT evcwuy 

5. MawWiioe Aji oN NwHpe aemnorte - 

ATW TeqRAHPoc git MeToTAah- 

6. ele NravmAana Hroos hod ol Teoifi Hrase - 
ATW ARMeqWa Mant Not noyroelit Hraimatocont 
avTW TipH Seneqneipe mar : 

7. ANLLOTY NAMOMLIR OITAKO OH MENgIooTE 
anhon oH Menxaie Exrevaeodwe NoHTOT 
TEQH SRTIROCIC AATENCOTWNC. 


6a. tegm fitase Th Ci, negroove Lag 

6b. novoem firamatocenn Th Ci 

6c. npx ThCi pAwos| ad. Sixaoctivys V 248 253 It Arm 
SyrHex 

7a. dvopias éverAnoOnpev tpiBors cai dawdeias lassati sumus in via 
iniquitatis et perditionis] emxoAK Sen awit ire famoassa mea 
ittako RL, anazovg mamosssa gitako on mengioove Th Ci; so Lag 
with fi for 9H: éxAjoOnpev 248, rpiBouvs 106, tpiBwv 248, Kal tpiBwv 
dmwXeias 253 

7b. dwdedoapev épnpovs 4Barovs ambulavimus vias difficiles ] amaxouys 
Sen ovara Hatarouss orwty RL, anmhwn 9 genoroove finale esmer- 
s2oowe figntos Th, ostit fixate Lag, 5 nenmxate Ci 


In conclusion the Bohairic lections give evidence of readings and 
interpretations which deserve careful attention, The materials for the 
investigation which Dr Crum considered to be worth making are now 
exhibited in detail before the reader and shew that Erman’s text agrees 
with the Bohairic in twenty-six places where it differs from Th and 
Lag. This seems to indicate either similarity of text or influence of 
rendering or probably both. Feldmann gives a list of forty-two places 
in the first ten chapters in which the Sahidic of Lagarde differs from B 
and the agreement of these variants with collated MSS and versions. 
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I close by reproducing this list of agreements as a contribution to the 
question of recensions :— 


ee ee | 261 Io 
Am. .... 9 | 55 9 
Mis wes « | 253 ‘ 9 
ea Me ioe" 9 
ibs.2tes tice Gas ts ee V (=23HP). 8 
mtnue ea « 254 8 
MB. ssn eo es 155 6 
SyrHex 2... ot 68. 5 
LOPS a ae | Bab , 4 
Compl. . .. 10 | C (from viii 5) . 3 
se6. . -.- © Sea — 2 


D. P. BUCKLE. 


A MUTILATED LATIN NEW TESTAMENT OF THE 
MEROVINGIAN PERIOD. 


In the period 1913-1914 there came into the possession of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, a manuscript which is thus described in 
Monsieur H. Omont’s catalogue :— 


‘{MSS latins: Nouvelles Acquisitions] [petit format] 1068. 
Novum Testamentum, praeter Acta et Apocalypsim. Provient 
de la cathédrale de Beauvais, puis du chateau de Troussures ; 
no. 2 des ventes de 1909 et 1912. vile s. Parch. Ecriture 
mérovingienne. 120 feuillets, & 2 col. 220 sur 140 millim. 
Demi-rel. anc.’? 


Monsieur Omont has also called attention to the manuscript in 
a masterly reconstruction of what remains of the valuable cathedral 
library of Beauvais.? In the present note one or two points of interest 
connected with the manuscript are alluded to, in the hope that it will 
receive from the hands of an expert a treatment of its textual character 
such as its age merits. 

1 Bibliotheque Nationale: Nouvelles Acquisitions du Département des Manuscrits 
pendant les années 1913-1914. Inventaire sommaire, par H. Omont (Paris, 1915), 

. 166, 
“ Recherches sur la Bibliothéque de P Eglise cathédvale de Beauvais (Extrait des 
Mémoires de !’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Tome xi) (Paris, 1914), 


P. 77+ 
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The Gospel text would appear to be certainly Vulgate, as the 
Eusebian section numbers are in their places, and are an integral part 
of the manuscript. But the title and subscription to the usual Latin 
prologue of the Gospel of St Luke are of special interest :— 


(f.24r@) EXP:-EVANGL™ 
SCNDM : MARCM 
INCP:- PREFATIO 
SECWD sft LVCA 


xMMKKK KK KX 


KKKKKKKKX XK 


uCaS SYRUS exc. 


That the two erased lines were of some interest is shewn by the sub- 
scription to the prologue, which is intact :— 


(f.24v6) EXPLICIT 
PREFATIO 
SECVNDVM 
LVCANVM 
INCIPIT 
EVANGELIVM 
EIVSDEM. 


This subscription provides another instance of the Old Latin accusative 
form Zucanum to which Mgr Mercati and Mr C. H. Turner have 
already called attention in the JouRNAL.' 

A second point of interest about the manuscript is the occurrence 
after the Epistle to Philemon of the Epistle to the Laodiceans (f. 118 r J- 
va). I give a collation of the text of this with that printed in my Zext 
and Canon of the New Testament (London, 1913).? 


EXPL AD FILEMONE 
INCP AD LAVDICENSIS. 


1. r homine] hominibus || 1. 2 Laudiciae| laodice || gracia || 1. 3 nostro 
om. || gracias || 1. 4 Iesu Christo || oracionem || permanentes estis || 
l. 5 promissum expectantes || 1. 6 iudicii || distituant || uaniloquia || 
1. 7 se om. || sed peto om. || ut Aabet sed non ne || 1. 8 faciet deus || sint 
om. || 1. 9 in] ad || 1. ro sunt om. || 1. 11 palam sunt || pacior || 1. 13 quod] 
+ est (?) || oracionibus || administranté spm stm || 1. 14 uiuere] +uita || 
1. 15 ipsum] in ipsum || misericordia sua || 1. 17 ita om. || retenite || 
1. 18 in timore] amoré || aeterna] in aeternum || 1. 19 uos || tractu || 
]. 21 optimum om. || gaudite || 1. 22 sorditus || in omnibus] omnes || 





1 Vol. vi (1904-1905) pp. 256 ff, 435. 2 p. 193 f. 
H2 
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sunt || peticiones || 1. 23 ante] apud || 1. 24 integra] + et uera || et casta 
om. || 1. 25 accipistis || in dés || retenite || salutare || 1. 26 omnes sanctos 
...Salutant om. homoeoarct. || omnes alt. om. || 1. 27 gracia || nostri om. || 
Christi om. || 1. 28 Colosensibus et om. homoeoarct. || colosinsium || 


EXPL AD LAODICAENSIS 


INCIP: AD HEBREOS 
A. SOUTER. 


EUANTHAS. 


Most of the readers of the JouRNAL are no doubt familiar with the 
passage in Irenaeus (v 30), where he mentions three solutions that had 
been proposed for the riddle of the number 666 ; Euanthas, Teitan, 
and Lateinos. It will be remembered that Irenaeus devotes some little 
discussion to the last two, but passes over Euanthas with the words ‘it 
does contain the number, but we affirm nothing about it’. Com- 
mentators, so far as I know, have followed his example. Dr Swete, for 
instance, dismisses it as ‘the impossible word Euanthas’. Yet it seems 
to me incredible that the suggestion when first put forward should 
have been meaningless, or that any one should have cared to put 
forward a word, which is hardly a name (for there are several Euanthes, 
but no Euanthas), simply because the letters will add up to 666. Such 
instances of words and names can no doubt be found by the score, by 
any one who cares to take the trouble. I suggest that Euanthas when 
originally proposed was simply a graecized form of ‘ Florus’. 

Gessius Florus, procurator of Judaea in a.D. 64 and 65, is in fact 
a very respectable candidate for the Beast-ship. The governor whose 
barbarities are described at length by Josephus, who ‘made Albinus 
by comparison seem a benefactor’, whose oppression brought on the 
fatal war, perhaps according to his deliberate intention, of whom 
Tacitus says ‘duravit tamen patientia Iudaeis usque ad Florum pro- 
curatorem’, must long have been a name of horror to every Jew and 
Jewish Christian. If, as I think is probable, before the Apocalypse 
was written, Gaius Caesar had been described by the number 616, 
those who wished to solve St John’s new riddle would naturally think 
of a man who typified Roman oppression even more than Gaius, How 
such persons would proceed can easily be guessed. Like most of their 
successors they start with a prepossession for a particular man and 
a willingness to find him at the expense of some straining. They would 
of course like to get 666 out of ®Adpos, but this being obviously 
impossible they look for a Greek equivalent. Their choice lies between 
dy@wos, dvOnpds, and ciavOys, and of the three eiaiGys is probably first 
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choice, because it was actually current as a name, which the others were 
not. When they find that ciav6js makes 673, and that with the very 
small and perhaps legitimate alteration of » to a it will actually make 
666, they are probably more than satisfied. 

On the same principle, I suspect that those who proposed Teiray 
really meant Titus.’ They followed a not very dissimilar line of 
reasoning. As the name itself will not fit, they proposed one which 
was sufficiently like it and at the same time embodied the qualities they 
ascribed to the captor of Jerusalem. It is as Irenaeus says a nomen 
tyrannicum, and suggests the insolence that is doomed to fall mode 
sua. No one could be surprised if Titus was nicknamed ‘Titan’ by 
his enemies. 

If these suggestions are sound, one interesting result follows. The 
earliest critics of the Apocalypse were on a level with the moderns. 
They recognized that the Beast represented the Roman power of the 
time, rather than an Antichrist to come. 

F. H. CoLson. 


SOME CATENAE FRAGMENTS OF ORIGEN’S 
COMMENTARY ON MATTHEW. 


THE fragments of Origen in Possinus’s Catena on Matthew are 
apparently not derived from the Commentary. But some of those in 
Cramer’s Catena appear to come from this source, while those published 
by Gallandi from Venice Catenae (Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum, vol. xiv 
(1781)) are clearly so derived. (Lists of these fragments were given 
by Mr C. H. Turner in the JouRNAL x 106.) Gallandi’s extracts are 
mostly extremely compressed ; but nevertheless they seem to confirm the 
view, suggested by comparison of the Latin version of the Commentary, 
that the existing Greek text is somewhat abridged from its original 
form. Here and there Gallandi has in the body ofa fragment a sentence 
not represented in the continuous text of the Commentary ; e. g. in his 
brief summary of Origen’s comment on the Parable of the Hid Treasure, 
the sentence occurs, ‘H 8 [BacvAcia trav oipavav] éotw airs 6 Xpwrds, 
ob 4 yao Kata Sivayw ev jpiv éorw eipioxerar ba THs TicTews Kai 
dyopalera: a rv dperav. In that of the Draw-net he has two insertions 
‘Or the net is the apostolic teaching, which gathers together indis- 
criminately Jews, Greeks, Barbarians, Scythians, bondmen, freemen, bad 
and good’; and ‘The vessels are the different abodes’ (povaé). 

But considerable fragments of the Commentary on Matthew are found 


1 I am glad to hear from Professor Burkitt that he has long held this view. 
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also in Nicetas’s Catena on Luke. The best account of this Catena is 
by Sickenburger 7: U. xxii (1902). He gives the number of quotations 
from Origen as 113. ‘This Catena has never been published in full, nor 
have the quotations of Origen contained in it; but most of them can 
be gathered from one or more of the following sources : 

(rt) Cardinal Mai, who published a number of fragments of other 
writers from Cod. Vat. 1611, the best manuscript of Nicetas, gave only 
a few specimens from Origen in Awet. Class. vol. x (1838). 

(2) Gallandi (u.s.) published a large number of extracts from 
a Venice Catena, which represents an abridged recension of Nicetas, 
retaining most of the Origen passages. Gallandi’s passages are reprinted 
in Migne (Origen vol. vii). 

(3) Corderius (1628) published a Latin translation of this abridged 
recension. In his copy, as in Cod. Monac. 33, the name 'Qpryévys was 
frequently corrupted into T'ewpuérpys. 

Gallandi and Corderius are naturally in close agreement. The text of 
Mai, in the few cases where his extracts coincide with theirs, is distinctly 
superior. 

(4) De la Rue gave some passages from Macarius Chrysocephalus, 
who drew largely from Nicetas. 

Many of the passages in Nicetas, especially on the earlier chapters, 
are clearly fragments of the original of the Homilies on Luke, preserved 
in Jerome’s Latin translation ; others may belong to Homilies not so 
preserved. 

But some of the longest really belong to the Commentary on Matthew. 

(1) Mai, p. 476, has a long allegorical interpretation of the miracle of 
the Five Thousand (Lk. ix 12 f). This comes from Matthew tome 
X 23-xi 3 pp. 474-479 De la Rue. Only a few sentences are omitted ; 
the quotation is close, and furnishes us with an independent and early 
witness to the text. (Vat. 1611 was begun in 1116.) 

Corderius, Gallandi, and Macarius have some considerable comments 
on Lk. ix—especially on the Transfiguration. These all come from the 
Commentary on Matthew tome xii 9-xiii 9. Many of them are much 
abridged, but here and there a sentence is added which appears to be 
genuine. 

(2) Lk. ix 20 f (Peter’s Confession). Corderius. Matthew tome xii 
Q-12 pp. 521-528. 

(3) ix 23-24 (Denial of Self). Corderius. Matthew tome xii 24-25 
PP. 543-545- 

(4) ix 27 (‘Some standing here’), Gallandi and Corderius. Matthew 
tome xii 31-35 pp. 550-556. There are many omissions, but two 
additional sentences : (a) dAéyor 5 Kai piror Geod doo ri ordow év TH 
Ka@ éxovow, os 6 Barrioris aris epi airod Aéya, ‘O 88 gidos Tou 
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vuphiov éoras xapa xaipe. (4) rois dé reAcious, xara Tov Aaveid, dpatos 
gaiverar kdAXdet rapa Tovs viovs Tov dvOpuTrwv. 

(5) ix 28-31 (Transfiguration). Gallandi, Macarius, Corderius. 
Matthew tome xii 36-38 pp. 556-559. 

(6) ix 35-36 (Ditto). Gallandi, Macarius, Corderius. Matthew tome 
xii 43 p. 565. At the close of the extract there is a passage not found 
in the text of the Commentary : Od roivey pOovyicavres Expupav, dAX’ ds 
poBybervres pH amornGic. [Macarius quotes Lk. ix 36.] Tére 
[Macarius, wére...;] ody daijyyeiAav pera Ti dvddnyw, pera Thy Tod 
mvevparos tapovoiay. [Macarius ends here.] “Ore yap érAjoOnoav rap- 
pyoias Kai mveipatos HéwOncav cal tiv dard tov onpeiwy Ecxov pwviv 
cuvnyopovcay avrois, Kai mavra doa éeyov ebrapddexta jy. 

(7) ix 42 (Epileptic Boy). Gallandi and Corderius. Matthew tome 
xili 3-5 PP. 574-577: 

(8) ix 43-44 (Delivered up). Gallandi and Corderius. Matthew 
tome xiii 8-9 pp. 580-583, with many omissions. 

(9) xi 51 (Death of Zacharias). Gallandi and Corderius. Matthew 
(Latin) § 51 p. 846. They however add after ‘They slew him 
(Zacharias the father of John the Baptist) between the Temple and the 
Altar’ the words Aeroupyoivra kai Qvovra 7G OG, kal dvapryviover 76 alya 
7 aivatt. Corderius’s extract is much longer than Gallandi’s, and the 
earlier part of it has nothing corresponding in the Latin Commentary. 

(10) xiii 29 (Comment on Parable of Labourers in the Vineyard). 
Gallandi and Corderius. The latter shews that this extract is composite 
and consists of a passage from Origen, one from Maximus, one from 
Eusebius and Origen, and another from Origen. This is obscured in 
Gallandi, ignored in Migne. The first section is from Matthew tome 
xv 36 pp. 705-707 ; the final section, a curious comparison of each of 
the five ages of the world with one of the five senses, from tome xv 33 
pp. 700-701. 

(11) xiv 15f (Parable of Great Supper). Gallandi, Macarius, 
Corderius. The last half of the quotation is from Matthew tome xvii 19 
P- 797- 

It is thus clear that a considerable number of the fragments of Origen 
in Nicetas’s Catena on Luke really come from the Commentary on 
Matthew. Here and there they appear to preserve a genuine sentence 
or paragraph omitted in the ordinary text. It is also natural to suppose 
that a number of the other extracts from Origen really come from lost 
books of this Commentary, e.g. the long comments on the Parable of 
the Leaven, or the healing of the aipoppooica. 

Corderius noticed the coincidence of some of his quotations with the 
Commentary on Matthew, viz. those on ix 23-24, 27, 42; and might 
have detected more, but for the assignment of some to T'ewpérpys. 


Haro.p SMITH. 
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REVIEWS 


The Ideals of the Prophets, by the late Prof. S. R. Driver, D.D., 
Oxford. (T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1915.) 


THE reviewer of a work published shortly after its author’s death 
labours under peculiar disadvantages. Should he attempt to make w#/ nisi 
bonum his maxim, the apparent lack of discrimination takes away the 
force of the praise which he rightly gives; and on the other hand, 
should he call attention to those things which seem to invite criticism, 
he is confronted with the possibility that he may, through some mis- 
understanding which cannot now be removed, do injustice to the 
author and hurt the susceptibilities of many still living. Moreover, 
these difficulties are increased when the work to be reviewed consists 
of sermons preached to a congregation which, though well educated, 
cannot be regarded as expert. It would be sheer pedantry to object 
to many a phrase in the pulpit to which exception might perhaps be 
taken in the lecture-room; for a preacher is occupied with some 
particular point which he is compelled to set forth in a strictly limited 
space of time, and he cannot assume that his congregation will be 
competent to fit the subject on which he is preaching into the larger 
whole to which it belongs. 

Dr Driver’s own ideals as a teacher and preacher are admirably 
stated by Dr G. A. Cooke in the preface which he has contributed to 
the present volume, some extracts of which may well be given here. 
He says :— 


‘In his preaching, Dr Driver’s aim was to help people to understand 
the Bible, and especially the Old Testament ; his sermons, therefore, 
were mainly exegetical, packed with careful information, and noteworthy 
for an unerring perception of the essential things. What he taught in 
the lecture-room and in his published writings, he taught also in the 
pulpit. It has been largely owing to his extraordinary industry and 
knowledge that English readers have had an opportunity of learning 
what the Old Testament contains and means; he was anxious that the 
Cathedral congregation should learn this too. Hence his constant 
effort to remove traditional misunderstandings, and to shew how the 
Bible may become intelligible and speak with a living voice to the men 
and women of to-day.’ 


‘One point in particular Dr Driver frequently discusses in these 
sermons—the fulfilment of prophecy. He would lead us to take 
a larger, less mechanical, view of the subject than is usually held ; he 
would have us see that, in this larger sense, the ideals of the prophets 
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were adopted by Christ, and demand Christian conditions for their full 
accomplishment. How deep was his conviction of the ultimate goal of 
prophecy, how unfaltering his faith in the great Christian verities, 
appears in every sermon of this collection. He has shewn throughout 
his ministry that a modern Biblical scholar, one of the foremost 
champions of the new learning, a master in the science of language 
and criticism, could at the same time handle the sacred text with the 
reverence traditional among English people, and with his whole heart 
remain true to the Christian Faith, and fulfil his service as a loyal son 
of the Church,’ 


It would indeed be difficult to praise too highly the honesty of 
Dr Driver's scholarship. As Dr Cooke says :— 


‘He recognized what he could do, and what he could not do; he 
made no attempt to speak about matters that lay outside his experience. 
But what he had to give he gave, and always of his best. He took 
great pains with his sermons, as with everything he did; never an 
exaggerated phrase, nor an ill-considered judgement is to be found in 
his work anywhere. Those who wish to understand something of what 
the prophets of Israel taught and hoped for will find what they want in 
these sermons, conveyed in the clear, straightforward style which was 
characteristic of the preacher.’ 


It is, however, not improbable that, apart from the pleasure of 
possessing a memorial of a great Christian scholar, the first impression 
produced by the reading of these sermons will be in some cases one of 
disappointment. Some readers may, perhaps, be disposed to ask what 
new light the book throws on the ideals of the prophets. But if any 
such disappointment should be felt, it may be taken as a true measure 
of the great work which Dr Driver achieved. When he was appointed 
Regius Professor of Hebrew in 1883, there were not many ears either 
at Oxford or at Cambridge into which those things could be whispered 
which, at the present time, if not proclaimed on the housetops, are set 
forth as unquestionable truth even in manuals designed for the use of 
school-children. The extraordinary change which has been brought 
about in the appreciation of the Old Testament is due in no small 
measure to the single-hearted devotion with which Dr Driver gave 
himself to the work of setting forth the truth. ‘Those of us who can 
remember in our childhood the hostility displayed by most religious 
people towards anything which seemed to conflict with the theory of 
the inerrancy of Scripture owe a great debt of gratitude to those who 
have shewn that true piety is not incompatible with a fearless seeking 
after truth, and who have removed the heavy burden of subterfuge and 
unnatural explanation which hung like a millstone about the neck of 
those who desired to bring to the study of the Bible the same intellectual 
energy which was encouraged in the case of other books. Among those 
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who have removed this burden a foremost place must be assigned to 
Dr Driver. While he argued his case with a wealth of learning which 
his adversaries were unable to resist, he did so with a truly Christian 
gentleness and forbearance. Indeed, he was a standing refutation of 
the theory, even now maintained in some circles, that the higher 
criticism involves the ruin of faith and spirituality. 

But though all English-speaking Christians, especially members of the 
Church of England, may well be grateful for Dr Driver’s life-work, and 
though his name is worthy to stand in the long list of saintly English 
scholars, it is not altogether unnecessary to insist that the work which 
he did so well for his own generation, and, to some extent, for all time, 
is not finished, and must be carried on and developed for this and later 
generations. It is almost inevitable that those who have successfully 
repulsed a long and fierce attack coming from one quarter should fail 
to recognize that attacks may come from other directions, and that the 
weapons which have hitherto been found sufficient are not altogether 
adequate for the new warfare. Dr Driver himself was not exempt from 
this common tendency. It did not occur to him that the same prin- 
ciples of criticism which he invoked against the opponents of the 
Graf-Wellhausen view of the date of the documents of the Pentateuch 
necessitated certain modifications of that view, or that the analysis 
of the prophetic writings was capable of a much greater extension than 
seemed necessary in controversy with those who desired to reject 
it altogether. Accordingly, while Dr Driver’s cautious and painstaking 
scholarship has produced what is commonly regarded as ‘the assured 
results of modern criticism’, it must be remembered that these results 
are assured only to this extent, that opinion will never go back from 
them in the direction of the old traditional view. On many a point 
the last word has by no means been spoken. No greater disservice 
could be done to Dr Driver’s memory than to claim finality for his 
work. It is much to be hoped that his Jntroduction to the Literature of 
the Old Testament may long remain a monument of his industry and 
scholarship ; but this will be possible only if it is brought up to date 
from time to time on the lines which Dr Driver laid down, and, further, 
is amplified and modified by the inclusion of some things which he 
himself intentionally ignored or rejected. It is not, for example, 
in these days a greater heresy against received opinion to maintain that 
the book of Deuteronomy is later than the time of Josiah, than it was, 
in 1883, to affirm that the Pentateuch was not the work of Moses ; yet 
the question of a date for Deuteronomy later than 621 B.c. was one 
which Dr Driver considered it unnecessary to discuss. A similar 
unwillingness to consider new and progressive criticism is evident also 
in his treatment of the Prophetic books and the Hagiographa. 
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It is suggested above that Zhe Jdeals of the Prophets may disappoint 
some who will open it in expectation of finding novelty. It deserves, 
however, careful study, for it contains many a phrase which sums 
up principles of interpretation only too commonly ignored. Thus, for 
example, we read on p. 90: ‘We must take prophecy as we find it: we 
must not, prior to any inductive study of what the contents and character 
of the prophecies actually are, assume that every description of the 
future which they contain must tally necessarily with the event, and be 
surprised and disappointed if we find that it does not do so; nor must 
we unduly strain the language for the purpose of bringing the two into 
agreement. ‘The prophet is much more than a mere foreteller; he 
is in a far wider sense the interpreter of the thoughts of God, the 
announcer to man of the Divine will and plan.’ And again, on p. 108: 
‘The ceremonial law, with its elaborate sacrificial system, was the out- 
come of a relatively immature stage of religious belief; and with its 
strict limitation of all offerings and sacrifices to a single local centre 
could evidently form no element in a universal religion, intended 
to embrace nations living in every part of the world.’ 

No account of the book before us would be complete which did not 
make special mention of the bibliography of Dr Driver’s publications, 
compiled by his son, Mr Godfrey R. Driver ; and here again Dr Cooke’s 
words may be aptly quoted: ‘It is a fine record of a life’s work. As 
we scan the familiar titles, many of us will realize afresh how much we 
owe to one whom we have long regarded as master and guide, a debt 
which we can only hope to repay by following his example of industry, 
of single-minded devotion to the truth, of loyalty to the Christian Faith.’ 


RoBERtT H. KENNETT. 


The Holiness of Pascal, by H. F. Stewart, B.D., Fellow and Dean of 
St John’s College, Cambridge: Hulsean Lectures 1914-1915. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915.) 

A BeEtcian writer, Dr Janssen, prefaces his book on Pascal’s philo- 
sophy with the words, ‘The author of a book on Pascal ought almost 
to apologize for having written it’. No such apology is needed from 
Mr Stewart. Pascal literature in English is scanty indeed compared 
with what we have from France, and Mr Stewart has special fitness for 
the work which he has undertaken. Some spiritual kinship is needed 
between critic and author, if criticism is to be true. The critic of 
Pascal must have some measure of Pascal’s own delicacy of apprecia- 
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tion, refinement, tenderness, felicity of phrase, and devoutness of spirit. 
These things are not wanting in the book before us. Moreover, the 
title of the lectures implies a distinct limitation of aim, suitable to the 
place and purpose of Hulsean Lectures. The subject is the Holiness 
of Pascal or, as we should prefer to put it, Pascal the Saint. The 
treatment necessarily goes beyond that limit, but there is a distinct 
endeavour to justify the title, which may perhaps have been suggested 
by one of the last sections of M. Strowski’s third volume (Pascal et son 
temps: Troisitme Partie, par F. Strowski) to which Mr Stewart frankly 
and justly acknowledges his indebtedness throughout. Pascal was in- 
deed a saint, both in the deeper characteristics of charity and devotion 
to truth, and in the less important regards of asceticism and voluntary 
poverty. There is another aspect of his saintliness to which perhaps justice 
is hardly done in these lectures, namely the fortitude and resignation 
with which he bore throughout life the burden of physical weakness and 
pain. Cp. ‘Priére pour demander 4 Dieu le bon usage des maladies’, Opus- 
cules I iii (ed. Brunschvicg), to which Mr Stewart refers Lect. I p. 12. 
The first lecture gives a brief biography, concise and sufficiently full. 
It has a special purpose, to correct certain misconceptions which have 
a bearing on our view of Pascal’s character. Mr Stewart shews that 
though Pascal, after his ‘second conversion’ in 1654, spent much of 
his time among the gentlemen of Port-Royal and shared their manner 
of life and devotions, he was nevertheless not actually one of them. 
They had renounced not only the world, but also all their former 
interests, and in putting off the old man, had parted not only with their 
sins, but with their selves. Pascal on the contrary continued to be 
himself. It is abundantly clear that his scientific interests retained 
their hold upon him, notwithstanding Mme Perier’s effort to prove the 
contrary. Port-Royal demanded a ‘ naked faith’. Pascal could not give 
that. The Pensées shew that he kept the critical spirit, and that was not 
the spirit of Port-Royal (Strowski, Pascal et son temps, tom. iii, passim). 
The contrast between Mme Perier’s account and the real fact reminds 
one of the two accounts of St Augustine’s retirement at Cassiciacum 
after his conversion ; his own account in the Confessions (bk. ix 4) and 
the earlier account in the Dialogues, where we see him still full of his 
former literary interests, surrounded by a group of friends, with whom 
he reads Virgil and presides at philosophical discussions. But though 
Pascal was never thoroughly a Port-Royalist, and in his last years 
had serious differences with them, he certainly was a Jansenist. The 
Augustinian conception of the total depravation of human nature 
underlies all his thinking. Closely connected with the question of 
Pascal's relation to Port-Royal is that of Pascal’s truthfulness, which 


_ Mr Stewart is by his thesis concerned to vindicate. First of all, was 
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he justified in denying that he was of Port-Royal, as he does in Lettres 
Provinciales xvi and xvii; and secondly, what is to be said of his 
action in regard to the Five Propositions? With regard to the first 
point the case is not fully disposed of by the evidence alleged. The 
fact remains that he spent much of his time at Port-Royal des Champs, 
and put himself under the direction of its Confessor, M. de Sacy. As 
there were no vows, the tie was a doubtful one, and it is difficult to say 
what did or did not constitute it, Pascal’s characteristic of devotion 
to truth is a different matter from precise exactness of statement in 
controversy, though, of course, consistency should demand the latter, 
as accompanying the former. As to the second point, the case is this: 
Pascal had urged with much force the distinction between fait and 
droit, ignored in the Five Propositions, and consequently ignored in 
the act of signing them. Yet in the last year of his life he gave up the 
contention, and repudiated all the proposals based on that distinction, 
by which Port-Royal hoped to be able to sign the Formulary without 
condemning Jansen and his doctrine. The conclusion of this matter 
is not reached till we come to the second lecture. There Mr Stewart’s 
statement is so clear and conclusive that we must give it as it stands. 
‘In the interest of truth and out of loyalty to the doctrine of Grace, he 
advises that they (the nuns) should not sign. Is there anything false 
or dishonest in this contradiction of a former view? I do not think so. 
He still believes and he still asserts that the two things (fait et droit) 
are separable in theory. But what is true in theory is sometimes 
impossible in practice, if truth is really to be maintained, and the 
conscience kept clear in the matter of Grace. Their separability may 
be argued in a fly-sheet (écrit volant), but when it comes to signing 
a document which expressly condemns both together, the responsibility 
is too great to admit of any action that may be misinterpreted. The 
fly-sheets with their clever pleading on a subtle point will perish— 
the signatures appended to the Formulary condemning Jansen will 
remain’ (Lect. II pp. 45-46). In the present day when many mani- 
festoes, theological and ecclesiastical, are offered for signature Pascal’s 
wise counsel should be considered by those who sign documents with 
which they do not wholly agree, but yet hope to save themselves by 
adding reservations. 

The second lecture, ‘ Pascal in controversy’, after a brief notice of 
two scientific disputes in which Pascal was engaged, passes to the 
Provincial Letters, and the questions involved in them, Is Pascal 
here merely a subtle and able controversialist, or merely a loyal 
defender of Antoine Arnauld and his Port-Royal friends? Is there 
anything in the Letters which touches the thesis, the character of Pascal 
as Saint? Mr Stewart gives us first a valuable analysis of the Jansenist 
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doctrine of Grace and its relation to that of Dominicans and Jesuits, 
and then passes to the twelve letters (v-xvi) on Jesuit direction of the 
conscience and its results. The amusing banter and subtle irony of 
the earlier letters in this group may appear to an English reader 
inconsistent with the fierce moral indignation which stirred Pascal’s 
soul as he pursued his studies in Jesuit casuistry. It is not thus that 
an English writer would have dealt with them. Nevertheless the pure 
and lofty spiritual nature of Pascal is revealed in his irony, only he uses 
a rapier instead of a battle-axe. Mr Stewart follows Strowski in pro- 
nouncing Pascal ‘historically wrong in his attack’ on the Jesuits (‘La 
thése essentielle des Provinciales est donc fausse. I] n’y a pas eu 
mainmise d’une société de butin et de conquéte sur la morale religieuse’ 
op. cit, 1. vii). The last clause of this sentence implies a gross exaggera- 
tion of Pascal’s attitude. The passage from which Mr Stewart quotes 
(p. 41), as giving Pascal’s misconception of Jesuit motives, is not repre- 
sented as Pascal’s own utterance, but is put into the mouth of the 
Jesuit with whom Pascal is conversing. It may, however, be taken to 
express Pascal’s own opinion at the outset of the controversy, before 
the counter attacks of the Jesuits had embittered the conflict and 
drawn from him the vehement denunciations of the fifteenth Letter. 
The important words are as follows: ‘ Leur objet n’est pas de corrompre 
les moeurs. Mais ils n’ont pas aussi pour unique but celui de les 
réformer: ce serait une mauvaise politique’ (Prov. Lett. v). It is by 
no means clear that this was a false estimate of the Jesuit policy of 
Pascal’s day, and we must remember that that is what we have to 
consider, and not the original plan and achievements of the Order. 
Mr Stewart is undoubtedly right in saying that what was wrong with the 
Jesuits was their juristic method of dealing with sin, and, we may add, 
the baneful theory of Probabilism, which was its consequence. But 
the fault lay deeper. Whatever might be the Jesuit motive, a defective 
moral sense pervaded their casuistry, and with this Pascal's sainteté 
could make no terms. 

The third lecture takes us to the Pensées. It begins with a brief 
but useful review of their literary history, and the various editions, 
which closes with a well-deserved tribute to those of M. Leon Brunsch- 
vicg, from which Mr Stewart’s quotations are taken. Instead of 
attempting the impossible task of a survey of the contents of the Pensées, 
Mr Stewart wisely contents himself with vividly and eloquently repro- 
ducing Filleau de la Chaise’s report of Pascal’s discourse in which he 
indicated to his friends the general plan of the work which he had in 
his mind, though it must be added that the Fragments as we have them 
cannot all be made to fit into this plan. Mr Stewart contrasts the 
spirit of the Fensées with that of the Provincial Letters. Though 
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the latter were written after the conversion in 1654, revealed to us 
in the Mystere de Jésus, it is not in them that we find ‘that fire, that 
mingled passion and tenderness, which are the mark of the Pascal 
whom we know and love’. Mr Stewart's interpretation of the 
Mystere (pp. 61-62) is illuminating and sympathetic in the highest 
degree, and it is true that ‘this vision gives us the key which unlocks 
the Fensés’. To speak of them as an Apologetic is an absolute 
misnomer. They were to be the material not of a defence but of an 
attack, directed towards a special type, the man of the world, indifferent 
to religion. It was men of that type among whom Pascal had once 
lived, whom he now longed to awaken and save. With this clearly 
before us, we may perhaps cease to share Mr Stewart’s hesitation about 
the purpose of the Pari. The ‘libertin’ is supposed to have admitted 
that reason is incompetent to determine either way the existence of 
God. So far as reason alone is concerned, it is a pure hazard for him 
to believe or not to believe. 

So the hazard is proposed to him, and he is first made to feel that 
making the venture one way or the other is inevitable. He is not 
allowed to say, I will not wager, I will not choose: if he does not 
believe, that is tantamount to choosing not to believe, for the con- 
sequences of not believing will come. The choice must be made, and 
the chances are arithmetically set before him in a way which this game- 
ster will understand. Taken in connexion with what has gone before, 
and especially with what follows in the nature of proofs, the Pari 
passage is surely justifiable as a recognition of the power and place 
of the will in regard to belief (cf. Fragment 99, ‘Il y a une différence’). 
Prof. W. James in Zhe Will to Believe practically takes the same line, 
substituting ‘option’ for ‘wager’, and making us see that the option 
presented to the will is (1) live, (2) compulsory, (3) momentous. 

A serious theological question arises in the study of the Pensées, 
which is outside Mr Stewart’s purpose, but proper to be mentioned here. 
Man is a discrowned king. Christianity alone can explain this. It is 
the consequence of the Fall, which brought both moral and intellectual 
loss. So far Pascal. ‘The fact of the Fall, as a matter of history, and 
not an allegory, appears to be the pivot of Pascal’s argument. But we 
have learnt to regard man as having risen from a lower state to a higher. 
Is Pascal’s whole argument thereby vitiated? It is not, for all that is 
necessary for it, is that man, as soon as he attained moral consciousness, 
by his own free will departed from the way of obedience by which he 
was capable of reaching perfection, so that the longings which he feels 
and his ‘ misery’ come not from an original state which has been lost, 
but from a sense of capacities and potentialities unrealized. This con- 
ception is confirmed by the fact that the Son of God did in our flesh 
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realize these capacities, and fulfil the potential greatness of human 
nature. It is consistency of redemption through Christ with the facts 
and needs of human nature, quite as much as their consistency with the 
Fall, that Pascal urges with convincing force. 

The misleading effects of the Jansenist doctrine of complete deprava- 
tion of human nature by the Fall, shew themselves definitely in Pascal’s 
treatment of the Misery of Man under the heads of Imagination (Stoic 
gavracia), Desire of diversion, and Self-love, especially in regard to this 
last. His analysis of it may be a half-truth, but there is another side 
of human nature which cries out against it. Mr Stewart’s criticism 
of the Jansenist vein in Pascal’s whole moral outlook (Lect. IV p. 75) is 
needful and just. 

One of the chief characteristics of the Pens¢ées is the place assigned 
to 4 caur and its relation to /a raison. Mr Stewart deals with the 
subject, Lect. III pp. 62-63, iv p. 87, and quotes in his notes the prin- 
cipal passages. Perhaps he says as much as his thesis warrants, when 
he explains 4 ceur as ‘love, faith, will, instinct, feeling, nature—the 
intuition which plays its part in every province of human activity’. But 
it is possible to analyse Pascal’s conception more precisely, and there 
is at any rate one other element in 4% ceur which ought to be men- 
tioned, esprit de finesse. To understand this untranslateable phrase, 
we must go back not only to the fragment on the difference between 
‘Yesprit de géometrie et l’esprit de finesse’, but also to the ‘ Discours 
sur les passions de amour’. There we have this mental characteristic 
at work in a different sphere, but what is said of it there illustrates 
Pascal’s conception of it in relation to the truths of religion. ‘Le 
dernier (esprit de finesse) a une souplesse de pensée qu’il applique en 
méme temps aux diverses parties aimables de ce qu’il aime.’ In an- 
other and very different sphere, esprit de finesse is ‘ spiritual insight’, that 
spiritual apprehension, the function of which is so fully vindicated by the 
late Dr Illingworth in Reason and Revelation (ch. ix). There he shews 
that it is by spiritual insight that we are able properly to judge evidence 
in matters of religion ; instinct, in Mr Stewart’s definition of 4 caur, 
may cover this part of its signification. And for this use of instinct as 
distinguished from reason it is worth while to quote a sentence from the 
Preface to Mr F. S. Oliver’s Ordeal by Battle. ‘It was Lord Roberts’s 
special gift that out of the medley of unanswerable reasons he had an 
instinct for selecting those that really mattered, and keeping his mind 
closed against the rest.’ Finally, in our interpretation of 4 ceur we 
must remember that it is there that Grace works, supplies what is lack- 
ing in our perception, and exerts its sovereign power. Thus Pascal’s 
position with regard to & cavur is seen to be part and parcel of his 
doctrine of Grace. 
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At the close of Lect. III Mr Stewart has an excellent passage (too 
long to quote) on the often-discussed question of Pascal’s scepticism, 
its nature and extent. The Augustinian doctrine of Grace is intimately 
connected with that of Predestination and Divine foreknowledge. 
Here was a darkness which Pascal felt most acutely. It is this distress 
which finds expression in the difficult and striking fragment (No. 582) 
on Obdscurité, which Mr Stewart quotes. The existence of ‘seeming 
contraries’ in the problems of theology as admitted by Pascal is referred 
to again in Lect. IV p. 84: ‘ He (Pascal) holds the contraries in balance, 
and searches patiently for the superior principle which shall explain and 
unify them’. Another Fragment (No. 862) might very well bave been 
referred to. The passage which begins ‘Il y a donc un grand nombre 
de vérités’ gives Pascal’s conception in the clearest way. 

The late Dr J. B. Mozley represents in this as in other respects the 
attitude of Pascal’s mind. At the close of his profound enquiry into 
the history of the doctrine of Predestination he writes thus—‘ Had men 
perceived, indeed, more clearly and really than they have done, their 
ignorance as human creatures and the relation in which the human 
reason stands to the great truths involved in this question, they might 
have saved themselves the trouble of this whole controversy. They 
would have seen that this question cannot be determined absolutely, 
one way or another ; that it lies between two great contradictory truths, 
neither of which can be set aside, or made to give way to the other; 
two opposing tendencies of thought, inherent in the human mind, which 
go on side by side and are able to be held and maintained together, 
because they are only incipient and not final and complete truths: the 
great truths I mean of the Divine power on the one side, and man’s 
free will or his originality as an agent, on the other’ (Augustinian Doctrine 
of Predestination ch. xi and cp. ch. ii). 

The lectures are furnished with full but concise notes, embracing 
both references in support of the text, and a wealth of illustration from 
many sources. So far from the reader wishing to escape the notes, as 
the author modestly suggests, he will refer to them constantly, and 
envy the width of reading which they imply. Lastly, the portrait 
reproduced as a frontispiece is of real value for understanding the man. 
In those strange enquiring eyes we recognize the spirit which traversed 
in thought regions accessible to few. 

E. R. BERNARD. 
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The Relations between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the 
Hebrew Peoples, by the Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, M.A., Litt.D., The 
Schweich Lectures, 1912. (Oxford University Press, London, 
1914.) 

In his preface, Dr Johns starts with the observation that ‘the laws of 
the Israelites’ were generally adopted as the basis of the legal fabric by 
Christian nations, on the ground of an unquestioned belief that they 
were of Divine origin, having been directly revealed by God to Moses, 
and by him ‘embodied in the books of the Pentateuch’, which have 
transmitted the precious deposit intact to modern times. Being ‘ Divine’, 
these laws were naturally also ‘incomparable’; by which epithet we 
may suppose Dr Johns to mean unique in excellence, and sui generis, 
or totally unlike any other system of prior or contemporary prevalence 
among mankind. Such a belief would be natural, so long as little or 
nothing was known of other ancient codes ; and it would be intensified 
by the veneration with which both Jews and Christians traditionally 
regarded the contents of the Canonical Scriptures. And if comparison 
was impossible in the absence of matter to be compared, criticism was 
equally out of the question, in days when it was very generally held 
that the laws of Moses, and even their entire literary setting, presented 
to the modern as to the antique world nothing less than the épsissima 
verba of Deity. To minds prepossessed with such a belief from child- 
hood, it argued a want of due reverence, a dangerous tendency towards 
scepticism, to approach the study of the Mosaic law from any other 
point of view. If any one ventured to call attention to resemblances 
of form between the laws of Exodus and a code like that, for instance, 
of the Twelve Tables, which was the main source of Roman juris- 
prudence from B.c. 450 onwards, it was always easy to account for such 
similarities by the assumption that the later systems had borrowed more 
or less directly from the earlier. When the old Roman statute decrees : 
SI PARENTEM PUER VERBERIT, AST OLLE PLORASSIT, PUER DIVIS 
PARENTUM SACER ESTO (Lex Serv. Tull. ap. Fest.), or st INTESTATO 
MORITUR CUI SUUS HERES NEC SIT, ADGNATUS PROXIMUS FAMILIAM 
HABETO (XII Tab. v 2), or Si MEMBRUM RUPIT, NI CUM EO PACIT, TALIO 
ESTO (Tab. viii 1); or SI NOX FURTUM FACTUM SIT, SI IM OCCISIT IURE 
CAESUS ESTO (Tab. viii 4), we can hardly avoid recalling passages of 
the so-called Book of the Covenant ordaining penalties for smiting 
a parent (Exod. xxi 15), or for personal injuries (7. xxi 23-25—the law 
of retaliation), or absolving a man who kills a burglar caught in the act. 
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It may be noted in passing as a remarkable omission in the Mosaic 
legislation, as it is given both in Exodus and in Deuteronomy, that it pre- 
scribes no rules for the testamentary disposition of property, which 
constitutes so important a feature of Roman law. At first sight, no 
doubt, the general resemblance of formula in the expression of the laws 
is sufficiently striking’; but this may have been inherent in the nature 
of things. A law may be expressed in the form of direct injunction 
or prohibition, bidding or forbidding ; or it may suppose a case, and 
prescribe rules for dealing with it, such rules being the course required 
either by custom or by positive enactment. The latter method may 
be said to be dominant in the Book of the Covenant (see Exod. xxi 2— 
xxii 17, 25, 26, xxiii 4, 5); and it prevails exclusively throughout the 
Code of Hammurabi, which confines itself entirely to the province of 
civil and criminal law. The categorical imperatives of the moral law are 
naturally expressed in the former way, as we see it exemplified in the 
Decalogue (Exod. xx 3-17) and in other additions to the Book of 
the Covenant (cf. Exod. xxii 18-24). Religious prescriptions, cere- 
monial, magical, and ritual, also usually take the same absolute form, 
as appears both from the Pentateuchal legislation passim and from the 
Babylonian texts of that class published in 4 R and elsewhere. The 
difference of form argues nothing as to difference of age ; and similarity 
or identity of matter does not necessitate the assumption of direct 
borrowing by one lawgiver from another, as remote from himself in time 
and place as were the Roman Decemvirs and their predecessors from 
Moses and his unknown editors. It may be accounted for by the 
tendency of the human intelligence to meet the same emergency 
by the same expedients at a particular stage of social advancement ; or, 
to adopt the words of Dr Johns, we have long since learned to recog- 
nize the broad outlines of a process of evolution, and begun to under- 
stand the way in which, as a people advanced along the path of progress 
in the elements of civilization, similar human needs called forth similar 
solutions of the questions of right and wrong’. And so people have 
become familiar with the application of the Comparative Method in 
law and religion and all things else—a method which has proved 
fruitful in every department of scientific enquiry, and only fails us 
when we are brought at last face to face with the ultimate enigmas 
of life and being. 

Dr Johns is well known as one of the earliest exponents of the Code 
of Hammurabi (see /. 7. S. Jan. 1903). Indeed his long and unre- 
mitting labours in elucidating and illustrating the text from the enormous 
mass of Contracts and other business documents of the same and sub- 
sequent periods might well be considered ‘to justify us in assigning 
to him the foremost place among English authorities on this important 
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subject. But that is not all. Ever since the first publication of the 
famous Code by Victor Scheil in 1902 numberless translations and 
commentaries, more or less competent from the point of view of criti- 
cism and scholarship, have poured in a steady stream from the various 
presses of Europe and America, and there are no signs as yet of 
exhaustion in the supply. A mere student of the text itself might 
well recoil in dismay from the herculean task of attempting to make 
himself acquainted with the hundreds of editions, versions, monographs, 
articles, lectures, and papers, directly dealing with the Code itself, not 
to mention the various subsidiary studies of documents dating from the 
First Dynasty, the vast literature of Temple-lists and Contracts, and dis- 
cussions of the provisions of the Code from the point of view of Compara- 
tive Law. Dr Johns, however, appears to have overlooked nothing 
of any value for the purpose of his investigation ; and his Appendix or 
Survey of the Bibliography of the Literature relating to the Code of Ham- 
murabi is not only an arresting monument of the kind of industry 
usually associated with a nation which it is needless to name, but also 
a contribution of permanent value in its own department, on account 
of the generally brief but always acute and careful characterization 
of the principal items in the long register of authors and authorities. 

A little mild criticism may be permitted to his reviewer considering 
that the lecturer is himself always critical, and sometimes hypercritical, 
of other people’s theories and assumptions. The legal turn of mind 
is often too obtrusive in his arguments. He is prone to display 
a subtlety which is not seldom elusive and, for the lay reader, some- 
times obscure. This last result may be due partly to defects of style ; 
but he is too often clearly anxious to maintain an attitude of non-com- 
mittal. In one place, he virtually adopts the old phrase ypotheses non 
jingo, and leaves it to the reader (poor reader!) to draw his own 
conclusions from the facts as stated. But facts and theories (cited only 
to be rejected) are so commingled almost everywhere, that it is generally 
impossible to arrive at any conclusion at all. The notes of interrogation, 
with which the third lecture somewhat abruptly concludes, may not 
unfairly be said to be typical of the tone of the whole book. 

There is even some apparent hesitation in regard to the title of the 
Lectures. The author evidently started with the idea of instituting 
a comparison between the laws preserved in the more ancient Babylo- 
nian Code and the laws of Israel as preserved in the Pentateuch, and so 
(if possible) determining once for all the relation of the younger to the 
elder system. He says (p. v): ‘I selected the subject of Babylonian 
Law in its relation to the Laws of Moses.’ Elsewhere he speaks of ‘ the 
Laws of the Israelites’ (p. iii); but the title finally chosen is Zhe Reda- 
tions between the Laws of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
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Peoples. One may fairly ask, Who are ‘the Hebrew Peoples’? Are 
Israel and Judah only intended, as most readers would understand? or 
was the title expressly so framed, in order to comprehend all the other 
and kindred nations who spoke the ‘language of Canaan’ (jy95 new 
Isa. xix 18), of whose laws, however, we know little or nothing ? 

A synopsis of each lecture would have been very useful as a clue to 
the general drift and import of it, but none is given ; and I have found 
it extremely difficult to make any satisfactory analysis of what, with all 
its many unquestionable merits, must be admitted to be a somewhat 
desultory and discursive piece of work. 

The late Prof. W. R. Smith has much to say about the ‘ progress of 
revelation’ in Israel, but little or nothing about its process. What the 
modern mind is most curious to learn is by what precise means and 
particular methods, through what channels or media, in short, How did 
God ‘ reveal ’—unveil, disclose, make known—Himself and His Will and 
Laws to Israel and mankind? ‘God speaks’, says the Professor, 
‘in the events of history and the experiences of human life. He spoke 
to Amos in the thundering march of the Assyrian, and he spoke to 
Hosea in the shame that blighted his home’ (Prophets p. 181). What 
then of the narrative of Exod. xix and xxiv? and in what sense are we 
to understand the statements of Exod. xxxii 16, xxxiii 11, xxxiv 1, cf. 
27,28? The later Jews did not regard the supernatural accompani- 
ments of the Giving of the Law as poetical embellishment or figurative 
or symbolical language. On the contrary, they yearned for the restora- 
tion of the ancient atmosphere of miracle and the return of the standing 
wonders associated with the Exodus and the Tabernacie: see 2 Macc. 
ii 8 (‘and the glory of the Lord shall be seen and the Cloud’). 

In the sculptured scene at the head of his Code Hammurabi stands 
in an attitude of devotion before a seated god, Shamash, the Judge of 
Heaven and Earth. He is usually supposed to be receiving the laws 
from the god (Harper; Johns); but the text does not expressly say so. 
Of Moses, we are told that Yahweh spoke with him ‘face to face’ 
(Exod. xxxiii 11), but that he did not actually see the face of the Deity 
(Exod. xxxiii 20). The phrase ‘to see the face of Yahweh’ was, how- 
ever, current in ancient Israel in the sense of visiting a sanctuary for 
worship (Exod. xxxiv 20 al.); and we may reasonably conjecture that 
this peculiar way of speaking was a vestige of the time when the presence 
of the deity in his shrine was symbolized by a visible image. That the 
image or statue of a god or king was believed to embody, in some real 
though mysterious way, the living personality of the divine original 
is evident both from the ceremonies of inauguration (opening the eyes, 
mouth, &c.) with which it was consecrated, and from the regular food- 
offerings appointed by rulers like Gudea for their own statues. 
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Other instances of apparently mythical phraseology, but perhaps 
admitting of a different historical explanation, may be recognized in the 
description of the two stone tablets of the Decalogue as ‘written with 
the Finger of God’ (Exod. xxxi 18 b), and in the at first sight startling 
statement that ‘The tablets were a work of Elohim, and the writing 
was writing of Elohim graven upon the tablets’ (Exod. xxxii 16). How 
are we to understand this apparent ascription of excellent calligraphy 
to the immediate activity of God? It is not a sheer fantasy of pious 
credulity, destitute of all foundation in the prosaic past. We seem 
to have here another trace of the survival of old Babylonian tradition 
in Canaan. The Sumerian words BILLUD and Garza and KUSH, which 
the Assyrian lexical fragments explain as meaning commands of the king 
or of God (di//udé, a ritual law or rule of the sanctuary ; par¢u $a Sarri ; 
parcu Sa ili), are all written with the character <a ; acompound of 
the two simple characters </ scribe (picture of a stylus) and on god, 
king. (As in China, so in old Babylonia, the divinity of kings was an 
immemorial dogma.) It will thus be evident, even to readers unfamiliar 
with ideographic systems of writing, that from the remotest period the 
men of the East thought of God as the primary fountain of Law and 
Justice. A written law was regarded as the work of the Stylus of God 
or of the Scribe of Heaven. 

In Babylonia, Egypt, China, history begins with the self-glorification 
of kings. The history we find in the Pentateuch is the history of 
a people. If the Books of the Chronicles of the Kings of Israel and 
Judah had survived, doubtless we should have found in them a much 
greater likeness to the boastful annals of Assyrian and Babylonian 
sovereigns than is displayed by the priestly and prophetic narratives 
which have actually reached us. 

The superb self-consciousness of Hammurabi as the Chosen of the 
gods of his country, expressly called by them to conquest, to govern- 
ment, and to legislation, is freely exhibited throughout the Prologue 
and Epilogue of his Code. The peculiar way in which Moses speaks 
in Deuteronomy of his personal relations with the God of Israel, who 
assigned to him his task as leader and lawgiver, finds an essential 
parallel (mutatis mutandis) in the similar language of Hammurabi, who 
flourished perhaps a thousand years before him. Did the yet earlier 
lords of Shinar, the old Sumerian monarchs, into whose heritage 
of culture the Semitic Dynasty of Hammurabi entered, express the 
same view in regard to themselves and the laws they sanctioned ? 
There is ample reason to believe they did. 

I have seen it argued somewhere that Abraham must have been 
originally a lunar figure ; but a careful perusal of Dr Jeremias’s astral 
interpretations of O. T. story has not convinced me of their probability. 
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As well might we assume that Hammurabi, who boasts that the Moon- 
god (Sin) begat him (Prol. col. ii 13-15), or Hammurabi’s father 
Sin-muballit, or his royal correspondent Sin-idinnam of Larsa, is really 
a double of the Moon-god. It is true that in his correspondence with 
Sin-idinnam, and in the Prologue and Epilogue of his Code, Hammurabi 
has told us incidentally and directly a great deal about himself, revealing 
much of a life crowded with royal business of all sorts and throwing 
a vivid light upon the remarkable civilization of his age. As Dr Johns 
observes (perhaps with some exaggeration), ‘ Hammurabi we know ; his 
life and reign are as well or better known than those of the Saxon kings 
of England’ (p. 18). But the history of this reign (which is itself far 
from complete) is as a light shining in darkness. Where shall we turn 
for the history of Sin-muballit, his predecessor, or for that of Samsu- 
iluna, his successor on the throne of Babylon? Contracts there are in 
plenty ; but where are the chronicles of these and other rulers of the 
First Dynasty? At present the history of ancient Babylonia is a broken 
mosaic, a record in which the lacunae are far greater than the legible 
remains ; while the chronology of the whole period is involved in such 
uncertainty that we cannot even be sure of an approximate date for 
Hammurabi himself. In this respect at least the Saxon kings have the 
advantage. We do not know whether Abraham wrote any memoirs 
of his own life and doings. His history appears to be both composite 
and fragmentary. It is, however, far less meagre than the reigns of 
some of the later kings for whose history the canonical writers are 
content to refer to the lost Books of the Chronicles of Israel and Judah ; 
and it is difficult to see how some things related of him could have 
been remembered, unless they had been committed to writing at the 
time of their occurrence or soon after, either by himself or by a scribe 
attached to his clan. There is no a friori objection, since we know 
that writing was of immemorial use in Babylonia and Egypt, and 
probably also in the intervening countries, which were usually under 
the sway or influence of one or the other of them. 

It is curious that Abram-Abraham is not found as the name of any other 
individual either in O.T. or N.T. (Neither is Isaac ; contrast Jacob, 
Mt. i 15, and its modern equivalent James.) But Abram seems to be 
another form of Abiram, which is perhaps identical with Assyr. Abi- 
ramu, Abii-ramé, the eponym of the year 677-676 B.c. In that case, 
the probable meaning is Zhe (divine) Father is loving (or merciful), the 
second element being the ptcp. ra’imu, ramu, /oving ; cf. reménd, rimnd 
(4 R 9, 27), merciful, as a standing epithet of Sin (and other gods). 
The root is thus identical with Heb. pAn fo Jove, and Arab. =) to 
have mercy or pity on (c. acc.). In the passage cited the Moon-god is 
addressed as Abfi rimnd, Merciful Father! If Abram was a native of 
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Ur, the chief seat of the worship of Sin in southern Babylonia, he must 
have been a worshipper of that deity (cf. Joshua xxiv 2) ; and therefore he 
settled for a time in Harran, the principal northern seat of that worship, 
until bidden by the oracle to emigrate to Canaan. Arriving at the 
holy place of Shechem, by the Terebinth of Moreh, he has a vision 
of Yahweh, apparently worshipped there, who promises to give him His 
land (i.e. Canaan); and Abram recognizes His claim to worship as the 
local deity, by building an altar ‘to Yahweh who appeared to him’ 
(Gen. xii 6, 7). Afterwards Yahweh ratified His promise by a Blood- 
covenant with Abram (Gen. xv), thus investing him, a foreigner, with 
all the rights of an indigenous worshipper. (We know from Judges ix 4 
that the Shechemites worshipped the Covenant-Lord, na Sy3.) In 
all this and much more that is told of Abraham there is nothing in the 
least improbable. In what is related of his dealings with the Deity, we 
have to make due allowance for the uwsus /oguendi of the time. The 
peculiar religious phraseology which seems to describe direct personal 
intercourse between God and man, and has therefore been regarded as 
proof of the fabulous nature of the narrative, may be paralleled from 
the contemporary monuments of Babylonia. Hammurabi and his 
subjects were as familiar with God and the things of God as ever was 
Abram the Hebrew. Only Hammurabi was the chosen of many gods ; 
Abram of but One. Hammurabi boasts that Ellil and Merodach gave 
him the office of Shepherd of the people ; Zamama and Ishtar provided 
him with a sword of might; Enki, the ‘Lord of Earth’, allotted him 
an ‘Open Eye’; the Great Gods ‘called him by name’ (ibbininnima). 
He prays: By the command of Shamash, the great Judge of Heaven and 
Earth, may my Righteousness shine in the land! (i.e. as manifested in 
his laws engraved on the monolith). If Merodach is his Lord, 
Zarpanitum is his Lady (bélia ... béltia). He invokes Sin, Lord of 
Heaven, the God my Creator (or Father), whose scimitar glitters among 
the Gods (DINGIR EN-zU bél Samé, DinGIR bani 84 SérizQ ina ili Sfpat !), 
as well as NIN-LIL, the Great Mother, the consort of ELLIL; Adad, 
Lord of Abundance, Prince of Heaven and Earth, who controls wind, 
rain, and flood ; Nergal, the matchless Warrior and Giver of Victory ; 
DINGIR NINTUD, the Mother who created me (or bore me: Ummum baniti) ; 
and half a dozen other deities, including the interesting name of Dagan 
(probably Dagon) Ais Creator (or Father: banish). When Abram 
broke away from Babylonia, he would seem at the same time to have 
severed his connexion with the Babylonian pantheon. 

The domestic relations of the Hebrew patriarchs are curiously 
reflected in the provisions of the Code of Hammurabi, which regulate 
a man’s dealings with his wife and the females of his household: see 
§§ 144-146. The behaviour of Abram to Hagar and Ishmael may 
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almost be said to be prescribed by Babylonian usage. It is surely 
a notable coincidence, to say the least, that the laws of a king supposed 
to have been Abram’s contemporary should provide for contingencies 
which are stated to have actually arisen in his domestic life ; or, to put 
it otherwise, it is a clear mark of truth that the Biblical narrative makes 
Abram’s domestic éxperience conform so closely to the conditions of 
the time that it exhibits a state of things and a highly peculiar customary 
law entirely corresponding to what is presupposed and ordained for 
such cases by the recently discovered contemporary code of the very 
Babylonian king whose name is associated with Abram’s in Gen. xiv. 
Whatever the customs of a later age, before the discovery of the Code 
of Hammurabi no one could have known that Abram’s dealings with 
Hagar and Ishmael were in strict conformity with the law of his supposed 
period. And if these particular customs always prevailed in Israel, 
how was it that they were not registered in the ‘ Book of the Covenant’, 
or in ‘the Priestly Legislation’, or in Deuteronomy? How was it that 
a late romancer, inventing a history for the Father of the Faithful, 
succeeded in presenting what we now know to be a correct account 
of the marriage-customs of the primitive age to which he refers his 
hero? It is precisely the most repulsive features in the life of Abram 
that we find reflected in the Code of Hammurabi-Amraphel ; and if 
Abram was really an emigrant from Babylonia, we can understand his 
life-story far better than on any other supposition. 

It is not probable that Hammurabi wrote his own compilation of laws 
any more than that Moses wrote his, or that Nebuchadrezzar himself 
wrote the long set self-laudations which we find on his numerous 
cylinders. The ruler of a great empire, under the immense pressure 
of daily business, would hardly find leisure for this kind of work. The 
task would naturally fall to certain Court officials. Moreover, Ham- 
murabi was codifier rather than original author of the Laws of 
Hammurabi, although changes in language and detail would be due 
to him and his counsellors, perhaps a Royal Commission. All, of 
course, is sanctioned as the immediate expression of the monarch’s 
will, which is not arbitrary but guided from above. ‘The Laws of 
Hammurabi were as truly a ‘repetition’ or copy of the immemorial 
Sumerian laws of the country as Deuteronomy was a repetition of the 
so-called Book of the Covenant (m3v1» of Deut. xvii 18, xxvii 3, 8, 
Joshua viii 32). In regard to this last it may be noted as significant that 
the conception and representation of a body of laws as a covenant or 
compact between a people and its god does not occur in the Code of 
Hammurabi, and would appear to be peculiar to Israel. 

We should be sorry to part with ‘Chedorlaomer, king of Elam’ ; 
for he is the only king of Elam specified by name in the entire 
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O.T., although ‘the king of Elam’ is mentioned many times by 
Ezekiel, &c. The following reasons may excuse us from giving him up 
altogether. (1) His name has an unmistakeable stamp of Elamite 
vernacular, agreeing as it does with the few other royal names of that 
nation known to us, and being about as faithful a reproduction of 
Kudur-Lagamar (‘Servant of the goddess Lagamar’) as we might look 
to find in a Hebrew writer. Cf. the LXX transcript XododAoydpop, 
which assimilates the x of kudur to the following /, but correctly repre- 
sents the Strong Ain (y= ¢) of the Hebrew by g (y). Even the 
vocalization is substantially authentic. Kédor = Kiidur and Lagémér 
= Lagamar (i. e. probably Lagamar) exhibit only such modifications of 
vowel-sounds as are normal in Hebrew as we have it. To put it other- 
wise, the pronunciation Kédor-Lagémér, which we now find in our 
Hebrew Bibles, faithfully represents what an original Kudur-Lagamar 
might become according to the Massoretic rules of vocalization. By 
what process of divination could a Jewish author devise such a name 
for his king of Elam, unless he found it in some ancient source ? 

(2) No complete list of the kings who reigned in Elam is at present 
available. Until such has been discovered, we have no right to exclude 
the solitary contribution of O.T. from a place in the meagre record 
which includes such names as Kudur-Mabuk and Kudur-Nanhundi 
(also written Kudur-Nahunte). 

(3) If in an age comparatively late the Assyrian invader Shalmaneser 
could describe Jehu as afi/ Humri, ‘the son of Omri’, is it reasonable 
to expect minute accuracy in similar matters from the traditions of 
times as much more ancient as those of Hammurabi and ‘ Abram the 
Hebrew’? Must tradition be required to remember the exact date 
when Hammurabi finally reduced Larsa-Ellasar, and assumed the style 
of ‘ King of Shumer (Shinar) and Akkad ’, on pain of having its testimony 
to the broad fact of Abram’s contemporaneousness with Hammurabi 
rejected altogether ? 

(4) It is evident that the Hebrew text of Gen. xiv has not reached us 
in a condition unimpaired by the chances of time, nor has it been 
miraculously exempted from those editorial changes and interpolations 
to which all ancient texts are liable in the course of transmission by the 
hands of innumerable scribes. It is perfectly evident from verses 4, 5, 9 
that Chedorlaomer was the leader of the expedition against the West 
country related in this chapter. In v. 4 he is mentioned alone, as the 
suzerain of the five Amorite kings, who had cast off his allegiance ; and 
in v. 5 ‘Chedorlaomer and the kings that were with him’ (i. e. his allies 
and probably vassals) undertake a punitive campaign against the rebels. 
If this be so, there must be something wrong with v. 1, which, as it stands, 
would seem to make Amraphel the principal figure in the invasion of 
the West, while the other kings accompany him as his allies or vassals. 
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In Dr Johns’s opinion this brings the narrative into direct conflict 
with the testimony of the monuments. Rim-Sin of Larsa (Ellasar ?) 
maintained his independence until the thirty-first year of Hammurabi. 
‘Till then no one could call Hammurabi King of Sumer’ (Shinar), 
‘and then it is certain he could be no ally with Rim-Sin. Hammurabi 
was, however, always King of Babylon. He could hardly have been 
called King of Shinar by any one who knew anything about his history’. 
But surely such a prolepsis, on the part of a foreign writer imperfectly 
acquainted with Babylonian history, was not at all unnatural. We are 
not, however, restricted to this view of the case; for the text of v. 1 is 
suspicious on several grounds, the asyndeta contrast strangely with the 
construction of verses 2, 8, 9, and a literal rendering of v. 1 leaves v. 2 
without a subject for its opening verb: And it came to pass in the days 
of Amraphel, &c., they made war, &c. The suggestion of Ewald that 
the word Advam (b738) has fallen out before the similar Amraphel 
(Spr) improves the construction of the verse: Amd it came to pass in 
the days of Abram that Amraphel, Arioch, &c. made war &c. But, as 
we have seen, according to the sequel of the narrative, Amraphel was 
not the leader of the expedition, and ‘ Abram the Hebrew’ is apparently 
mentioned for the first time in v. 13. Following then the indications 
of the sequel, we might restore Chedorlaomer to his proper place and 
read v. 1 thus: And it came to pass in the days of Amraphel king of 
Shinar (that) Chedorlaomer king of Elam and Arioch king of Ellasar 
and Tidal king of . .. (Géyim; i.e. certain tribes whose name was 
defaced in the MS, or possibly the corrupt form of a proper name) 
made war with Bera, &c. A king of Larsa might very well have joined 
forces with a king of Elam ‘in the days of Amraphel’; especially as 
ERUM-D.EN.ZU and RIM-D.EN.ZU, kings of Larsa, were sons of Kudur- 
Mabuk, king of Elam.’ Of Chedorlaomer-Kudurlagamar we know 
nothing beyond the present narrative. Ultimately, of course, he may 
have to be relegated to the limbo of historical confusions and mistakes, 
side by side with ‘ Belshazzar the son of Nebuchadnezzar’ and ‘ Darius 
the Mede’. But at present it cannot fairly be said that anything in 
our fragmentary sources for the history of Hammurabi contradicts the 
story of Gen. xiv. 

C. J. Bau. 


1 It is not certain that ~s4] rel +I] =! ERUM-D.EN.ZU (i.e. 
‘Servant of the Moon-god’) is not the same name as >JT.! Ay rr! 


J] -—! RIM-D.EN.ZU; inasmuch as RIM (spelled, phonetically, ri-im) may 
be only a popular abbreviation of ER1m, a possible variant of ERUM ‘ Servant’ 
(ardu ; cf. el} >T}-] ERI, ardu). And since D.EN.zU means the moon-god, Sin, 
who was also called p.aku (2 R 48. 48 ab), it follows that both ERUM-D.EN.zU and 


RIM-D.EN.zU may be equivalents of Er1-aku = Arioch, who is connected with Elam 
in Judith i 6. 
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How Luke was written: Considerations affecting the Two-Document 
Theory, with special reference to the Phenomena of Order in the 
Non-Marcan Matter common to Matthew and Luke. By E. W. 
Lummis, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 1915.) 


Mr Lummis attempts to revive the theory that the non-Marcan 
matter common to Matthew and Luke is to be explained not, as is 
usually supposed, by their use of a common source or sources, but by 
the hypothesis that Luke derived this material directly from Matthew. 
The book shews a great deal of careful work and much ingenuity, but 
though it is not impossible that Luke had seen Matthew, the objections 
to the view that he derived the so-called ‘Q matter’ from him are so 
insuperable that it is difficult not to feel that it is labour and ingenuity 
wasted. 

If there were nothing else against it, the theory that Luke derived his 
Q matter solely and directly from Matthew makes shipwreck on one 
single fact—a fact which, I believe, has not been generally noticed—to 
which my own attention was first called by Sir J. Hawkins. 

Go through St Mark’s Gospel in a Greek Testament and put a mark 
against the exact point in the Marcan outline in which a ‘Q’ saying is 
inserted by either Matthew or Luke, and note the result. With the 
exception of the Q additions to the Marcan version of John’s Preaching 
and the Temptation (the context of which, of course, is fixed by their 
subject-matter) it will be seen that there is not a single case in which 
Matthew and Luke insert the same Q saying at the same point in the 
Marcan context. Now this is exactly what one would expect to happen 
if Matthew and Luke were independently incorporating another source 
or sources in the Marcan outline. It is, however, incredible that, 
if Luke knew this ‘Q matter’ only as it appears already incorporated 
by Matthew in the Marcan outline, he should in every single case have 
removed it from its context in Matthew to put it into a different one 
the more so as the contexts into which Matthew inserts his additions 
are as a rule extraordinarily appropriate, which is by no means the case 
with Luke. 

This one fact is fatal to Mr Lummis’s theory, but it is by no means 
the only objection. It may be true, for instance, that the original form 
of a ‘Q’ saying is more often given better in Matthew than in Luke, but 
there are plenty of cases where the contrary seems to hold good. 
Again it is not credible that the five great discourses of Matthew, 
so symmetrically and convincingly arranged as sermons on connected 
topics, should have been deliberately broken up and distributed, often 
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to quite inappropriate contexts, by Luke. Luke, it must be remembered, 
was himself a considerable literary artist, and the natural explanation of 
his arrangement of the Q matter is that he simply followed his source 
or sources. 

The one positive contribution Mr Lummis has to make to the subject 
is his insistence on the relatively large amount of fundamental agree- 
ment in order between the Q material in Matthew and Luke, if one 
looks below the surface. This he has carried further than previous 
workers, but he fails to see that the agreement of order, in so far as it 
exists, is as explicable on the hypothesis that Matthew and Luke used 
a common document, as on the hypothesis that one of them made use 
of the other. 


The Gospel according to St Matthew. By A. H. M®Nemez, D.D., 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. (Macmillan, 1915.) 


THE critical and theological position from which this important Com- 
mentary is written may be illustrated by two typical quotations. From 
the Introduction—‘ In the narrative of the Virgin-birth the central fact is 
framed in material, which both in the First and Third Gospel, doubtless 
contains an imaginative or midrashic (not mythological) element. ‘This 
was a not unnatural effect of the marvellous nature of the fact. But for 
the record of the fact itself, it is maintained . . . no adequate explanation 
has yet been offered other than its occurrence in history: it can be 
traced to no earlier literary origin’. Again in the note on Mt. xxvi 39 
we read ‘The utterance has an important bearing on Christology, 
as evidence for a Human Will, which must be kept by self-denial 
in unison with the Father’s Will. Cf. John Damasc. De Fide Orth. iii 18.’ 

But though the writer’s own bent is towards the more conservative 
and cautious solutions of debated questions, his attitude is thoroughly 
critical. The Synoptic Problem is not discussed at any length, but the 
general position adopted towards it and the way in which light from the 
study of it is thrown on the interpretation of individual passages appear 
to the writer of this review to be eminently sound. One could have 
wished that the remarks in the Introduction on the teaching and 
Messianic claim of Christ in relation to Jewish eschatological thought 
could have been expanded considerably. They contain much that 
is suggestive, and the general position taken up has much to commend 
it; but one desiderates a fuller examination of alternative views. 

The notes throughout are clear, full, and to the point, and are rich in 
illustrative matter from Rabbinic sources, and the more important 
passages are dealt with more fully in detached additional notes. The 
amount of material collected is immense, and considerable judgement 
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is shewn in its selection and great compression in its presentation. 
Altogether it is probably the most sound and useful commentary which 
has so far appeared in English ; although those who like at any rate to 
consider, even if they do not accept, more adventurous suggestions, will 
prefer to base their studies on a book like Mr Montefiore’s Commentary 
on the Synoptic Gospels, using Dr M¢Neile’s as a correcting and steadying 
influence. 


The Parables of the Gospels (Hulsean Prize Essay). By L. E. Browne, 
M.A., Lecturer at St Augustine’s College, Canterbury. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1913.) 


Tus book in the main consists in an analysis of the nature of parabolic 
teaching, with illustrations from Jewish sources. It is largely directed 
against the rather wooden theories of Jiilicher, and as a criticism of 
these is completely successful. So little has been done in English 
on the subject that this little book must be pronounced a distinct, 
though not an outstanding, contribution to learning ; and as coming 
from (presumably) so young a scholar, it creates an expectation of future 
good work from the same pen. 


B. H. STREETER, 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLISH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1915 (Vol. Ixxx, No. 160: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). P. Batirro: France at war—F. B. JEvons 
Human Thought and the philosophy of Héffding—W. F. Norris 
Prayer Book revision: procedure by canon—H. J. Wuite The ‘ dog- 
matic’ variations in St Matthew—A. C. HeapLam Kikuyu: the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s statement—C. BickersteTH St Augustine’s 
City of God and the War—W. C. BisHor Prayer Book revision: the 
present stage—B. Levetr Mysticism—J. W. Horstey The Church 
and Prison Reform—The War: our danger—A. C. HEADLAM Nestorius 
and orthodoxy—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1915 (Vol. xiii, No. 4: Williams & 
Norgate). E. Trousetzkoy Unity beneath the present discord— 
N. SmitH The moral sanction of force—C. BRERETON A spiritual 
balance-sheet of the War—S. M. Mirra War philosophy, Hindu and 
Christian—A. KEENE War, and how to meet it: the views of British 
thinkers—J. A. R. Marriott The War and the theory of the State— 
J. H. Crooker America’s bondage to the German spirit—E. MappEN 
Behind the scenes—B. HoL__anp Some inscriptions—J. M. WiLson 
Christ’s sanction as well as condemnation of War—E. A. SONNENSCHEIN 
The Golden Rule and its application to present conditions—P. A. 
Bruce Race segregation in the United States—Discussions, Surveys, 
and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, July 1915 (Eighth Series, No. 55: Hodder & 
Stoughton). G. B. Gray The sacrifices of Cain and Abel—J. H. 
Moutton The early liturgical developement of the Lord’s Prayer— 
A. MEnzikEs The art of the Parables—H. R. Mackintosu Eschatology 
in the Old Testament and Judaism—P. T. ForsyrH The mind of 
Christ on His Death—J. Morratr Four notes on Ephesians. 


August 1915 (Eighth Series, No. 56). H. R. MackintosH The 
eschatology of Jesus—P. T. Forsytu Christ’s offering of His Soul for 
sin—J. M. THompson Is John xxi an appendix?—L. E. Browne The 
journeys of St Peter—G. MarcoLioutu Abner’s answer to Ishbosheth 
—A. E. Garvie The prologue to the Fourth Gospel and the Evangelist’s 
theological reflexions—A.SouTER The Koridethi Gospels—C. A. Scott 
Not discerning the body. 
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September 1915 (Eighth Series, No. 57). G.G. FinpLay The 
Spirit and the Bride—G. A. Cooke The Prophets and War—W. E. 
Barnes A study of Psalm xci—H. R. MackinTosu Eschatology in the 
Apostolic Age—A. E. Garvie The Evangelist’s experimental reflexions 
in the Fourth Gospel—R. Harris A modern religious autobiography— 
T. H. Binney A brief note on James ii 14-26—J. DENNEY A com- 
mentary on St Matthew. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July 1915 (Vol. xix, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). A.C. MceGirrert Christianity and War: 
a historical sketch—S. A. Cook The significance of the Elephantine 
Papyri for the history of Hebrew religion—G. B. SmitH What shall the 
systematic theologian expect from the New Testament scholar ?— 
T. B. Foster ‘ Mysterium’ and ‘Sacramentum’ in the Vulgate and Old 
Latin Versions—E. von Dosscuiitz The abandonment of the canonical 
idea— B. S. Easton The Trial of Jesus—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1915 (Vol. xiii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press). J. G. MacHEen History and Faith— 
R. D. Witson The Book of Daniel and the Canon—H. W. Rankin 
Philosophy and the problem of Revelation—W. P. Armstronc Critical 
Note—Reviews of recent literature. 














